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MIRIAM WAGNER, Pianist 


ORCHESTRA SOLOIST — RECITALIST 
CHAMBER MUSIC ARTIST 


Miriam Wagner made a most vivid impression . . astounding 
technical assurance Deuthsche Allgemeine, Berlin. “. . . intense 
musical devotion . . extraordinary pianistic ability.’"—Danziger 
Neuste Nachrichten, Danzig. '. . . Big success . . . beautiful tech- 

ntellectual survey of the music. Neues Wiener 


Tagblatt, Vienna. 
FACULTY: AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago 














BY PEDLER | 


Here is a master instrument whose su- 
perior qualities will enthuse you instantly. 

Pedler craftsmen, through the fourth 
generation, have specialized in the manu- 
facture of woodwinds only. They appre- 
ciate your needs as a player and are 
receptive at all times to ideas for im- 
provement. Their sole aim is to build 
instruments that will ‘better your per- 
formance’ and enable you to attain 
greater recognition. 

Arrange with your local dealer to try 
a Pedler today! Send for FREE folder. 


“PEDLER 
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Custombuilt Woodwinds 





Dept. 1, Elkhart, Ind. 





The Whittle Music Company offers a complete service 


to musicians and music lovers of the Southwest. Whatever 
your choice of musical instruments, you will find the highest 
quality and widest selection at Whittle’s. Our staff has years 


of experience to back their recommendations. You will enjoy 


discussing your music problem with them. Whittle’s has for 


years provided band and orchestra equipment all over the 
Southwest and our stock of sheet music for all types of per- 


formance is unexcelled. 


Come in and visit Whittle’s, for your convenience it's the 


Southwest's most complete music house. 


Whittle music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. Dallas 
































SUUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


HALLAS, TEXAS 


Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees in all branches of 
Performance, Music Education, Theory and Composition 


A new Degree Course in Sacred Music 
Distinguished Faculty of Thirty Artist Teachers 
Extensive Programs in Opera, Chorus, Band, and Orchestra 


Special Session of 
THE FRED WARING CHORAL WORKSHOP 
Fred Waring, Dr. Lara Hoggard, and Staff 


July 30 to August 3 


Tuition $35.00 Board & Room $15.00 


For further information and application for admission, write 
DR. ORVILLE J. BORCHERS, DEAN 
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ADVISORY BOARD 


Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean, School of 
Fine Arts, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor of 
Music Education, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Band 
Music, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, Presi- 
dent Westminster Choir College, 
Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Albert Lukken, Dean, College of 
Fine Arts, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Dr. Edwin Hughes, Concert-Pianist 
and Teacher, 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dean Kenneth Osborne, School of 
Music, University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. 

Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, Teacher of 
Singing, State College, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Dr. Hugh Hodgson, Director, School 
of Music, University of Georgia. 

Everett Jay Hilty, Professor of Or- 
gan, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colo. 

Dr. Cameron McLean, Teacher of 
Singing, 636 West Kirby Place, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Dr. Lloyd F. Sunderman, University 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Esther Rennick, Teacher of 
Piano, 3530 N. 24th St., Birmingham, 
Ala. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Rate one year $2.50 
Rate two years $4.00 
Rate three years $6.00 


Foreign Rates are the same plus the 
prevalent postage for the year. 
Single copies 35 cents. 


Change of Address 
Write Circulation Manager, Box 282, 
San Antonio 6, Texas, giving old and 
new addresses. Allow at least a month 
for change to become operative. 


NEWS ITEMS 

Items of News should be accounts of 
avents that have recently happened. 
The Manuscript must be in the Edi- 
tor’s office forty-five to sixty days in 
advance of issue in which same is pub- 
lished. News classified as advertising 
can not be used. 


ARTICLES 
Articles are welcomed from all con- 
tributors. They should be well organ- 
ized, and typed in Manuscript form. 
Each article must be accompanied by 
a brief life sketch, and photograph of 
the writer. 








Founded in 1915 by the late A. L. Harper. 
Renamed in 1934 by Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett. 
Published 1942-47 by Dr. Stella Owsley. Incor- 
porated in 1948 as National by Harlan-Bell 
Publishers, Inc. 

Registered as second class matter April 12, 
1948 at Post Office, San Antonio, Texas, under 
Act of March 3, 1879. Published monthly. Busi- 
ness Office, 710 Gibbs Bldg. Mailing address, 
Box 282, San Antonio 6, Texas. 
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Henry Grady Harlan, 
Virginia Harlan, Mus. D. 
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Graham says: 


BW i 
performance and periect key 
placement, the Leblanc Sy 1- 
phonic is by far the finest Clati- 


net I have ever played. This 
superior instrument has my un 


qualified recommendation.” 


> 
David Grahanw is clarinet’ instructor 
ot T.C.U. in Ft. Worth, and one rehi 
the Southwest’s most highly respected 


musicians. A Leblanc artist, of course 


LEBLANG 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Letters To The Editor 


Library Inaugurated 


“Enclosed please find a program of 
our Chamber Music Festival this year, 
and please note that we are having 
the inauguration of the personal library 
of Guido Adler. We are very proud 
of this acquisition and we hope you 
will make some announcement of it 
since it might be of great interest to 
many musicians who are interested in 
European music of the time of Guido 
Adler.” — Hugh Hodgson, Director, 
Dept. of Music, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 


(The Festival was held jointly in Athens 
and Atlanta, with music contributed by the 
University of Georgia Ensemble and _ the 
Michigan State College Woodwind Ensemble. 
At the Inauguration ceremony, comments 
were made by R. O. Arnold, chairman, 
Board of Regents, W. P. Kellam, director of 
Libraries, Calvin Brown, and Hugh Hodgson. 

Editor). 


Studied With Raab 


“IT especially enjoyed the article 
about Mr. Raab in the May issue of 
Southwestern Musician. I studied with 
Mr. Raab at the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and found that sketch a very true 
picture of him.’”—Helen Collar, OCW, 
Chickasha, Okla. 


Congratulations 


“The Music Department of Mary 
Hardin Baylor College would like to 
send its congratulations and apprecia- 
tion now to Southwestern Musician on 
its 36th Anniversary. Many students 
are benefited by reading this interest- 
ing and stimulating magazine. 

“Our faculty and students here are 
in the rush of the wind up for the 
school year. Last Sunday, our new or- 
gan was dedicated by Dr. E. William 
Doty who gave us some superb organ 
music. The Southwestern Singers from 
Ft. Worth gave us an outstanding 
choral program yesterday; and we 
liked their presentation almost as much 
as that of the famous Westminster 
Choir which visited our campus in Feb- 
ruary.” — Florence Bergendahl, Mary 
Hardin Baylor College, Belton, Texas. 


“May I congratulate you on your 
Anniversary — I wish it were your 
three-hundred and thirty-sixth! Would 
you accept my heart-felt thanks for 
the excellent magazine you publish. 
I hope it will continue its illustrious 
career indefinitely.””— Frederic Vonn, 
New York City. 


“Last Monday night, Temple had the 
privilege and pleasure of hearing the 
Southwestern Singers at the First Bap- 
tist Church. Fortunately, I was able 
to attend, and I can say it was the 
most faultless presentation I have ever 
heard for an a capella choir! To me 
it was a crowning achievement for 
Woodrow Wall, and I feel like we owe 


(Continued on next page) 








these 

Texas dealers 
stock the new 
LEBLANC 
SYMPHONIE 


ABILENE 
Caldwell Music: Co. 
221 West Grape Street 
ALPINE 
West Texas Music Co. 
AMARILLO 
Rattan & White Music Co. 
3317 West 6th Street 
Upshaw Music Co. 
1513 Tyler Street 
AUSTIN 
William-Charles Co. 
112 East 8th Street 
BROWNWOOD 
King Music Co. 
409 Center Avenue 
DALLAS ' 
Cline Music Co. 
1409 Elm Street 
FORT WORTH 
Cc. & S. Music, Inc. 
4039 East Belknap 
HOUSTON 
H. & H. Music Co. 
1015 Fannin Street 
LONGVIEW 
Tatum Music Company 
229 East Tyler Street 
LUBBOCK 
B. E. Adair Music Co. 
1012 Main Street 
MIDLAND 
Wemple’s 
108 N. Loraine Street 
PORT NECHES 
Mid-County Music Center 
Port Neches Avenue 
SAN ANTONIO 
San Antonio Music Co. 
316 W. Commerce Street 
WACO 
Holze Music Co. 
821 Austin Avenue 
WICHITA FALLS 
Max Kreutz House of Music 
721 10th Street 
Tom McCarty Music Co. 
1511 Monroe Street 


ask to try 

this amazing 
new clarinet 
without cost 
or obligation 


Leblanc and Noblet woodwinds 
are distributed exclusively by: 


LEBLANC 


KENOSHA. WIS. 
THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 























Letters ... 
(Continued) 


much to you for being instrumental in 
bringing Wall to Texas. 
“Congratulations to Southwestern 
Musician on its 36th Anniversary! My 
daughter and I greatly enjoy the mag- 
azine. Dr. Roxie Grave’s contribution 
(in the May issue) was outstanding— 
and this can be said with great em- 
phasis!”—W. C. Smith, Temple, Texas. 





Enjoyed Convention 

“IT am enclosing check for my sub- 
scription to Southwestern Musician... . 
And let me tell you again how much 
I enjoyed the convention there in San 
Antonio. The general plan was so in- 
terestingly presented and well worked 
out. I cannot remember another con- 
vention at which the theme was so 
well carried through. . . . I shall re- 
member the three days spent in your 
beautiful city with much pleasure al- 
ways.”—Josephine Mitchell, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


Valuable Articles 

“T had intended to cancel my sub- 
scription to your magazine. . .. I sup- 
pose I should be interested in affairs 
in Texas, but as I knew none of the 
people there, I could not feel interested. 
Since then, however, there have been 
many valuable articles published, so 
I am sending payment and will con- 
tinue taking Southwestern Musician.” 
—Mary G. Reed, Canton, Mass. 


Service for Music 
“Your magazine is getting better all 
the time and is doing a service for 
music in the Southwest.”—J. D. Robb, 
Dean, College of Fine Arts, University 
of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 





“It might be of interest to you and 
possibly to your readers that Dr. Leo 
Podolsky conducted what we consid- 
ered to be a very successful master 
class for the Fine Arts Students of 
Southwestern College in Winfield, Kan- 
sas. We were so impressed by the in- 
spirational nature of his work, and the 
precision of his analyses, that we hope 
to make his visit an annual affair.”— 
Gladwin Chaffin, Southwestern College, 
Winfield, Kansas. 


On Tour 

“My wife and I have been on Hous- 
ton’s Garden Train Tour, and we are 
now at Boston, where I studied at the 
New England Conservatory 50 years 
ago! Last night we went to “Pop” 
Concert, Carl Muench conducting. It 
was grand!”——-Theo D. Myer, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 
MUSICAL ACTIVITIES IN PUERTO 

RICO 

“I am very pleased to send you here- 
with some of the musical activities of 
Puerto Rico and the institutions spon- 
soring them. 

“The Free School of Music of Puerto 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Receive Doctorates 





Dr. Donald W. Morton 





Dr. Clint Hackney 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE HOLDS 
GRADUATING EXERCISES 

At the annual commencement of 
Southern College of Fine Arts, Houston, 
recently, degrees were conferred by Dr. 
Homer F. Springfield, president of the 
college, and Luther E. Grisson, presi- 
dent of trustees. 

Master of Music Education Degrees 
were conferred on Edward E. Boyd, di- 
rector of Instrumental Music in the 
Public School, Katy; E. Wrinkler Hyatt, 
and Rosalind Snelling. Doctorates of 
Music were conferred on Hazel Post 
Gillett, Ft. Worth, national treasurer of 
the National Federated Music Clubs and 
editor of Music News, official publica- 
tion of Texas Federated Music Clubs; 
Clint R. Hackney, dean of the Division 
of Fine Arts of Sam Houston State 
College, Huntsville; and Don W. Mor- 
ton, director of the Division of Fine 
Arts, Tarleton State College, Stephen- 
ville. 

The commencement address, “Limita- 
tions in Life Are Purely Individual,” 
was delivered by Dr. H. Grady Harlan 
of San Antonio, editor-publisher of 
Southwestern Musician. 

+ 


RETURNS TO NEW YORK 
Edgar Schofield, nationally known 
singing instructor who has been living 
in California, returned recently to New 
York and will open his studio at 50 
West 67th Street for a Summer Ses- 
sion on June 11. 
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ON COVER 
Joan Holley is a young pianist who is 
rapidly making a name for herself. Ex- 
traordinary talent combined with a 
striking stage appearance wins audi- 


ences for her everywhere. 
Joan has appeared in concerts in 
major cities in this country and in 


Europe, having played three times in 
New York. Her last Town Hall Concert 
on March 27, 1951, was acclaimed as 
being highly successful. 

Robert Bagar, well-known music 
critic of the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun, wrote of her following the 
concert: “Miss Holley has much to com- 
mend her: technique; temperament; 
poetic touch. . . . She phrases charm- 
ingly, and plays with keyboard poetry.” 

Fundamentally, the young pianist is 
a splendidly trained musician with a 
background that includes study at two 
major conservatories: Sherwood Music 
School in Chicago and the Julliard 
School of Music in New York. Her stu- 
dies also have been carried out under 
the tutelage of eminent private teach- 
ers both in this country and abroad, 
most notable being the world-renowned 
Hungarian pianist-composer, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. 

In her extensive repertory, she num- 
bers the Second Piano Concerto, by 
Dohnanyi. She was fortunate in getting 
to study this with the composer. 

Immediate future plans of Miss Hol- 
ley include concerts at New England 
resorts in the late summer. 

> 


Drum Twirling Clinic at Arkansas 
State 

The Second Annual Arkansas State 
College drum major and twirling clinic 
will be held July 16 to 20, eccording to 
a recent announcement made from 
State College by Kenneth G. Appleton, 
director of Bands. Eight instructors 
will hold classes in beginning, inter- 
mediate and advanced twirling; flag 
swinging, rope twirling, gun spinning, 
and signal drum majoring. Demonstra- 
tion films will be shown during the 
clinic. 

- 


Gives Recital 
of New 
York, recently concluded her sixth con- 


Florence Mercur, pianist 
secutive coast-to-coast concert tour with 


a recital at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 





ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Southwestern Musician has _ the 
names of many outstanding teachers 
of Voice, Piano, and other instru- 


ments—public school and college in- 
structors—who are seeking posi- 
tions, or changes of positions. Ad- 
ministrators would do well to com- 
municate with this office for new 
employees.—Editor. 











Build Your High School 
String Section in Today's 
Lower Grades with 


LREIGSLH 


“JUNIOR STRINGS” 





That's the simple but 
proven theory behind 
the development of 
every high school 
string section. And 
that’s why Gretsch 
designed a complete 
practical plan for the 
development of young 
stringed instrument 
players. 


The Gretsch ‘Junior String” program 
has been worked out in every detail and 
has been thoroughly tested in grade 
schools throughout the country. The in- 
struments, quality built to the same ex- 
acting standards as our full-sized instru- 
ments, are scaled to small hands and the 
cost of the entire program is scaled to 
small school budgets. 


when they are most receptive, the music 
supervisor is assured of interested, ad- 
vanced talent when they arrive in high 
school. 


ALL INFORMATION FREE 
..- WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


Write today to the Fred 
Gretsch Mfg. Co. for com- 
plete information about 

the Junior String Plan. By 
SCHOOL TESTED looking ahead, you'll solve 
SCHOOL APPROVED My one of the major problems 
of the school music super- 
visor—finding interested, 
trained students for your 
high school string section. 
Available to you through 
your nearby Gretsch deal- 
er—but write us today for 
details. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 
218 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ilk. 
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You have probably heard the story 
of the unfortunate housewife who dis- 
covered one morning all the labels on 
her supply of canned goods had come 
off. As a result, for many weeks after- 
ward, until all the cans were used up, 
her menus suffered from insufficiency 
and lack of balance. 

It seems to me there is a regrettable 
parallel between the diet of the un- 
fortunate housewife’s family and the 
musical diet offered some of our high 
school and college bands. In one way, 
the musical forms involved make the 
comparison valid; in another, the styles 
or composers employed do so. 

In the first instance, it might be 
said we play marches all fall, over- 
tures all winter, and popular music 
all spring. In the second instance, the 
comparison is more difficult, since so 
much of our band music is a hash of 
styles compiled by arrangers rather 
than written by composers. But rarely 
could it be said that a conscious effort 
is made by the director to supply a 
balanced musical diet. We pick pro- 
grams largely on the basis of the 
demands of the moment or the avail- 
ability of materials—which is similar 
to picking unlabelled cans off the shelf. 

To most of us, a march is any piece 
in quickstep tempo printed on march- 
size paper, and the primary considera- 
tion is its technical difficulty and the 
solidity of its scoring. The use of band 
books often limits us to one composer, 
although he may have used several 
aliases to keep the table of contents 
page from looking monotonous. That 
a Sousa march has certain character- 
istics that differentiate it from a Ken- 
neth Alford march may be fairly ob- 
vious. But how many directors ever 
take the time to point out these differ- 
ences or to consider them in selecting a 
quota of marches for the season. And 
how many of us have had the courage 
to attempt a modern march? 

Some marches have short introduc- 
tions, some lengthy ones, some none at 
all. In some, the subject matter is 
related to what follows. There are 
marches that have 16-measure first 
strain, 16-measure second strain, and 
32-measure trio. Others, especially the 
newer ones, shorten the second strain 
in favor of length somewhere else. 
Some have an introduction to the trio; 
some have an interlude, popularly 
known as the “dogfight” or the “break- 
up.” 

In the matter of key relationships, 
most add a flat in the trio, but some 





FORWART 
WITH 


BANHSMEN 


By Donald I. Moore 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


search for more original means of 
achieving contrast. A musician who 
was unfamiliar with American band 
music asked me why a march is one of 
the few types of music which does 
not end in the same key it starts, and 
therefore cannot be identified by a 
single key as most music can. The 
answer, of course, is that the original 
march form was 3-part rather than 2- 
part, and that the Da Capo was em- 
ployed to return the march to its 
original key and give it an A-B-A 
form. When the D. C. was dropped, no 
effort was ever made to compensate 
for this by bringing it back to the 
beginning key, although some of our 
modern concert marches do this. The 
simplest way is to put the second 
strain in a related key, and the trio in 
the same key as the first strain. 

So many of our marches are written 
in the keys of Bb, Eb, and Ab that the 
playing of a march in a sharps key is 
an almost unsurmountable problem. 
When we select our marches for parades 
or football drills, do we ever pay any 
attention to securing a variety of key? 
Or do we violate natural aesthetic 
principles by playing the whole half- 
time drill in one key? 

Most of the marches written before 
about 1925 were designed to be played 
a the military tempo of 120. There has 
been a shift of marching emphasis 
since that time over to high school and 
college bands, and the average march- 
ing tempo has gone up to about 144. 
A march designed to be played at 120 
loses much of its character when 
speeded up so much. Conversely, 
marches designed for high school bands 
are sometimes dull when played a 
strictly military tempo because of their 
simplicity. The possibilities for variety 
during a half-time performance by use 
of changing cadences on various 
marches has not yet been widely ex- 
plored. 

I have heard many fine bands play 
marches on the concert stage in ex- 
actly the same style as out-of-doors . . 
full use of an over-size percussion 
section, bells banging away through- 
out, and everyone playing as if the 
nearest hearer were no closer than the 
top row of the grandstand. On the other 
hand, it can be equally frustrating to 
the senses to hear a stirring march 
played as if it were a chorale—with 
all dyamics deleted or minimized. 





(Mr. Moore will continue discussion of this 
interesting topic in next month’s issue of 


Southwestern Musician.—Editor.) 
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MICROGROOVE 
MUSIC 


By George Anson 
Texas Wesleyan College 
Fort Worth, Texas 


BACH: “The Well-Tempered Clavier.” 
Nos. 17 to 24. Wanda Landowska, 
harpischord. RCA Victor LM 1136. 

BIZET: Carmen. Complete recording 
sung in French. Soloists, Chorus and 
Orchestra of L’Opera Comique de 
Paris conducted by Andre Cluytens. 
Three records. Columbia Set SL 109. 

BRAHMS: Hungarian Dances Nos. 1 
to 21. Oklahoma City Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Victor Ales- 
sandro. Allegro ALG 102. 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 95 in C minor 
coupled with 

HAYDN: Symphony No. 100 in G ma- 
jor (Military). Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Hermann 
Scherchen. Westminster WL 50-45. 

HINDEMITH: Three Organ Sonatas. 
Robert Noehren, organ. Allegro AL 
103. 

MacDOWELL: Piano Music. John Kirk- 
patrick, piano. Columbia ML 54372. 

OFFENBACH: Les Contes d’Hoffman. 
Complete recording sung in English. 
Soloists, Sadler’s Wells Chorus and 
Royal Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Three records. London Set LLPA 4. 

SCHUBERT: Fantasie in C major 
(“Wanderer”). Clifford Curzon, pi- 
ano. London LPS 83. 

SCHUMAN, William: “Judith” — 
Choreographic Poem coupled with 
“Undertow” — Choreographic Epi- 
sodes. Louisville Orchestra conducted 
by Robert Whitney. Mercury MG 
10088. 

SCHUMANN: Carnaval, Op. 9 
coupled with 

Chopin: Sonata in B minor, Op. 58. 
Guiomar Novaes, piano. Vox LP 6710. 

“é a 
Refresher Course Given 
Hans Barth is offering refresher 
courses in piano teaching this summer 
in several midwestern and eastern 
cities. Classes have been held at the 

Texas State College for Women at 

Denton June 11-16, and in Houston, 

Texas, June 25-30. Classes will be held 

in Indianapolis, Indiana, July 9-14; 

Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North 

Caroline, July 23-28; the Connecticut 

School of Music, New London, Con- 

necticut, August 6-11; and Syracuse, 

New York August 20-25. 


IN MEMORIAM 


George M. Bundy, Chairman of 
the Board of H. & A. Selmer, Inc., 
Elkhart, Indiana, April 5. Funeral 
at Manhasset, Long Island, New 
York. 


The development of the Selmer 
Company and the promotion of the 
cause of music generally was Mr. 
Bundy’s life work. 
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A distinguished staff of 
leaders will head sessions 
and discussions at 


The 


San Antonio Music 
Company's 
Summer Music 
Materials 
Conference 


AUG. 20 — SEPT. 1, 1951 
Here is a partial list of composers, ar- 
rangers ‘onductors, teachers, directors: 
PIANO 
Hazel Cobb Dallas 
Dorothy L. Doll San Antonio 
Maxwell Eckstein New York 
Leila Fletcher New York 
Inez Howell Dallas 
William O'Toole Newark 
John W. Schaum Chicago 
ORGAN 
Dr. E. W. Doty Austin 
Paul Swarm Decatur 
Arthur Wildman Chicago 
ELEMENTARY 
Lucy Banks San Antonio 
Lilburne Hoffman Chicago 
Dr. Walter E. Purdy Houston 
Christine B. Rockefeller Albuquerque 
CHORAL 
Noble Cain Chicago 
Oscar J. Fox San Antonio 
Dr. Archie N. Jones Austin 
Lois Rhea Corpus Christi 


Raymond Rhea 
Sister M. Elaine San Antonio 
Theron W. Kirk Pharr 


OTHERS WILL BE ANNOUNCED PRIOR TO 
THE OPENING OF THE CONFERENCE 


Corpus Christi 





MAKE YOUR 
RESERVATIONS NOW! 








“SIXTY YEARS OF 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE” 


San Antonio 
Music Co. 


316 West Commerce 
Garfield 1331 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 








OF SPECIAL 


Old Manuscript Discovered 

Violinist Yehudi Menuhin has an- 
nounced that he has acquired the man- 
uscript of a previously-unknown violin 
concerto by Felix Mendelssohn, written 
when the composer was 13 years old. 
Menuhin said he might play the con- 
certo next season, “as a curiosity and 
as a touching thing,” he explained. 





State Appointment Made 

Mrs. Allie W. Clark of Salt Lake 
City was recently appointed by Utah’s 
governor, J. Bracken Lee, as a member 
of the Utah State Institute of Fine 
Arts. Mrs. Clark is a member of NATS 
and honorary member of the National 
Association of Opera. 





NATS Workshop In Session 

The Voice Teacher Workshops of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing is now in session with an im- 
pressive program scheduled at four 
different points. Classes were com- 
pleted recently at Salem College, Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina. Classes to 
be held during the remainder of the 
summer are as follows: Connecticut 
College, New London, Conn.—July 29- 
August 4; University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles—August 6-10; In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Ind.— 
August 6-11; and University of Colo- 
rado, Boulder, Colo.—August 13-18. 





Fine Arts Festival 
At Michigan State 
An outstanding Fine Arts Festival 
displaying unusual musical and dra- 
matic ability was presented during the 
spring season by the’ Michigan State 
College Fine Arts Department and Roy 
Underwood, Dean of the department. 
The eight-day festival included six 
films concerning various art forms, 
Thornton Wilder’s comedy, “The Skin 
of Our Teeth,” and chamber and con- 
cert music. 





Music Conference 
Staff Announced 
The teaching staff of the Summer 
Music Materials Conference, to be held 
for teachers and supervisors of music 
by the San Antonio Music Company, 
San Antonio, Texas, August 20-Septem- 
ber 1, has been announced by Ward 
Brandstetter, conference _ director. 
Teachers included on the staff are: 
Noble Cain, Chicago; Hazel Cobb, Dal- 
las; Dorothy L. Doll, San Antonio; 
Maxwell Eckstein, New York; Leila 
Fletcher, New York; Oscar J. Fox, San 
Antonio; Inez Howell, Dallas; Lois and 
Raymond Rhea, Corpus Christi; John 
W. Schaum, Chicago; and Arthur Wild- 
man, Chicago. 





Program Series Completed 
Fredric Vonn, well-known New York 
pianist, composer, improvisor and 





INTEREST 





William Hargrave 


New director of the Texas and Pacific 
Woman’s Chorus of Dallas, Hargrave has 
also been re-elected as director of the Euter- 
pean Woman’s Club for the fourth consecu- 
tive year. In a recent Dallas Lyric Theatre 
production of “Marriage of Figaro,” Har- 
grave took the role of Count of Almaviva. 


teacher, has just completed a series 
of programs which culminated with a 
concert for the National Opera Club 
of America, at the local Waldorf-As- 
toria. The series included two recitals 
at the Barbizon Hotel in New York, 
a concert in Great Neck, Long Island, 
and numerous programs on radio and 
television. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS 
Mu Phi Epsilon 

A scroll announcing a new Chapter 
Award for Scholarship to be named 
the Marie Morrisey Keith Award was 
presented to Mrs. Royden James Keith, 
retiring president of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, at the open- 
ing luncheon of its Biennial Conven- 
tion in Salt Lake City. Purpose of the 
award is the advancement of scholar- 
ship standards among the active chap- 
ters of Mu Phi Epsilon. 








Scholarship in Violin 
The Clifton Alford Violin Scholar- 
ship, given in memory of the gifted 
young Ellensburg violinist who lost 
his life in the last war, has been an- 
nounced by the Wilson School of Music, 
Yakima, Washington. Auditions will be 
held by Emanuel Zetlin, Imperial Con- 

servatory of Music graduate. 





FMC Scholarships 


Two more veterans have’ been grant- 
ed scholarships from the Anne M. Gan- 
nett Fund of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, according to Mrs. Roy- 
den J. Keith of Chicago, Federation 
president. Seven other young musicians 
with careers interrupted by the war 
have profited in this way, Mrs. Keith 
stated. The scholarships are for $500 


(Continued on page 15) 
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ORGAN MOODS. By George Shackley. 
Registered for Hammond Organ by 
Virginia Carrington Thomas. Paull- 
Pioneer Music Corporation, New 
York. $1 
The rich abundance of harmony and 

delightful melody in this volume com- 

prising fifteen original compositions 
for the organ should provide an extra- 
ordinary treat for all organists. Many 
of the pieces can be used as preludes 
and voluntaries for church services. 

They are all suitable for concert and 

home performance and many will no 

doubt be used as incidental music in 
radio and television. 

Shackley, who has been active as a 
composer and artist in the fields of 
radio and recording for many years, 
has published other musical works that 
comprise a long list of well-known and 
often heard compositions in varied 
forms. He also has edited a large num- 
ber of successful books and folios, and 
doubtless his Organ Moods will be re- 
ceived as a valued addition to music 
libraries of progressive organists 
everywhere. 


THE THEMATIC PROCESS IN MU- 
SIC. By Rudolph Reti. Macmillan 
Company. $5 
This stimulating work, by a Yugo- 

slavian author, will be a reliance to 

the lay musician, the music lover, the 
serious student — the most erudite 
critic. Replete with new discovery and 

a new point of view, Mr. Reti’s ideas 

are pin-pointed in a wealth of illus- 

trations. 

Musical thinkers will be grateful for 
the rare musical insight contained in 
this book. 





AN INTRODUCTION TO MUSIC. By 


Martin Bernstein. Prentiss-Hall. 

$5.65 

The detailed analysis, biography, 
description of instruments and their 
tone qualities and style contained in 
this volume promise adequate orienta- 
tion for the beginning student. 

Great composers and their master- 
pieces are engagingly presented. Over 
four hundred illustrations and thematic 
quotations are given. 





SEE OUR 
ADVERTISERS FIRST 
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BALLET FOR BEGINNERS. By Nan- 
cy Draper and Margaret F. Atkin- 
son. Knopf. $3.75 


The drawings, charts, beautiful 
photographs of basic ballet positions, 
a concise text and practice plan com- 
bine to make this volume instructive 
and appealing to beginners and all 
others who are interested. 


A synopsis of ballets and intimate 
experiences of favorite ballerinas are 
presented in an engaging style. 


(Continued on page 22) 
TALENTED STUDENTS 
GET TEACHER CONTRACT 


Harold A. Decker, head of the voice 
and choral departments at Wichita 
University, has been made associate 
musical conductor for the Starlight 
theater productions this summer—and 
all because his pupils are such good 
singers. 

The unusual developments started 
when five students of Decker went to 
Kansas City for auditions conducted by 
Richard H. Berger of New York, 
production director for ten musi- 
cal shows that will be presented in 
Kansas City’s million-dollar outdoor 
theater in Swope park this summer. 
When audition of the first student, Dar- 
lene Reece of Winfield, Kansas, was 
over, Berger nodded his head in appro- 
val. Then when the four remaining stu- 
dents, Preston Sandlin, Mary Myrth 
Weatherwax and Bonnie Molz of Wich- 
ita, and William Forney of La Cross, 
met with similar success, Berger shook 
his head in disbelief. He called the 
students together and told them that 
in all the years he has been conducting 
auditions—even at some of the largest 
music schools in the country—he had 
never had the experience of discover- 
ing five exceptionally gifted singers 
in a row. 


Berger inquired about their teach- 
er, and a little later, Decker had a call 
from the director requesting him to 
fly to Kansas City for an interview. A 
contract was signed, and Decker was 
made director of the choral ensemble 
for the outdoor theater’s productions. 


Decker is a native of Sioux City, 
Iowa. He studied conducting under Olaf 
Christiansen at Oberlin College, where 
he received his master of music degree. 
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STARTING RIGHT IN VOCAL STUDY 


When beginners choose to study the 
art of singing the teacher usually finds 
himself confronted with FIVE MAJOR 
PROBLEMS. They are as follows: (1) 
Uneducated hearing; (2) Undisciplined 
and uncoordinated muscles; (3) Incor- 
rect breathing; (4) The singer cannot 
hear himself as others hear him; and 
(5) The inability of the student to 
recognize that voice is not a material 
thing. f 

Those who play upon instruments 
designed and made by the band of man 
should take cognizance of the great 
difference lying between teaching voice 
production and the teaching of instru- 
mental technic. 

The great dissimilarity between the 
vocal instrument and all other musical 
instruments is that the singing instru- 
ment is A LIVING INSTRUMENT, 
part and parcel of the hnman body 
and therefore subject to ALL LAWS 
AND RULES of nature. Be assured 
then that a WRONG method of voice 
training is much worse for the singing 
student than a wrong method of piano 
or violin technic. 

In the case of the violin or piano, 
the instrument is not harmed by a2 
wrong method but in the case of voice 
the instrument may be destroyed. 

Singing is an adjustment between 


MIND and MOVEMENT. There are 
teachers who believe that the best 


method for beginners is scales sung 
without thought or reason. They hope 
that by doing the daily dozen, progress 
can be made. 

Singers desiring to improve in the 
skill of singing will find that mere 
repetition does not insure progress. 
Going over scales again and again is 
by no means a sure way or a quick 
way to vocal mastery. 

A performance may be repeated in- 
numerable times without improvement. 
You may walk a great deal but does 
your walking improve? You use a pen 
or pencil each day, but do you excel 
in writing? Your golf game remains 
about the same despite the fact that 
you take every opportunity to play 
golf, if you have not subjected your- 
self to correct instruction. 

The mere wish to learn is wide- 
spread, but should the singer have a 
will to learn, then he is not “beating 
around the bush.” Singers become art- 
ists because they treat each vocal prob- 
lem as a challenge. 

The student must learn to think and 
by concentration make things specific 
for himself. It must be analytical 
thinking. The absence of an aggressive 
will to learn causes frustration and is 
the reason for ineffective singing. In 
getting the right start, singing should 
be done with great ease. The student 
should not worry over mistakes. No 
one can perform perfectly at first be- 
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Cameron McLean 
636 W. Kirby Place 
Detroit Michigan 


cause the mind has no singing pattern. 
The proper approach to acquiring 
singing technic is through sincere prac- 
tice, study, healthful exercise, clean 
living, patience and time. 

Muscles are not clumsy but minds 
are faulty. Never press or force for 
that is fatal to good muscle coordina- 
tion. Let the rhythm, the “feel,” the 
timing sink into your consciousness. 
What hurts most is over - exertion 
through mentally overestimating what 
is required of you as a singer. Other 
elements to oppose are too much anxie- 
ty, monotonous repetition, desperate 
concentration and singing without a 
purpose. These are destructive forces 
and are primary causes of wrecking 
human throats. When we permit them 
there is little chance of improvement. 

You must know what to work for 
and analyze it as best you can, know 
the road you are on and the goal you 
have set for yourself. Quality in prac- 
tice is of much more importance than 
quantity. A great spirit is better than 
a big voice with no spirit. 

Be assured I am not opposed to 
exercises and scales. On the contrary, 
they are a most essential part of vocal 
study; but I do oppose monotonous 
repetition of vocalizing without thought 
and without purpose. A good teacher 
knows why he asks that certain scales 
and exercises should be sung and for 


what purpose. 

Any skill as it progresses from clum- 
siness to perfection becomes radically 
changed, and it is the mind which 
causes the alteration. Staccato exer- 
cises develop a light and flexible ad- 
justment of the vocal cords. The daily 
use of staccato exercises is a most 
important factor in voice conditioning. 
Remember, a boy cannot be given a 
man’s power nor 4 girl a woman’s in- 
sight. Go easy, develop a repugnance, 
an antipathy to any type of force, 
effort or sense of propulsion. 

When a degree of elasticity has been 
obtained, florid exercises can then be 
combined with sustained tones. When 
sustained tones are sung prematurely, 
it is not the muscles that tire, it is the 
brain. Overloaded muscles and exces- 
sive throat tensions are resulting in 
many abuses among young singers. 
Flexibility of muscles in time gives 
power in those muscles. There is no 
dearth of fine voices but there is a 
great scarcity of fine teachers with 
“fool proof” ideas. 

There is still only one way to sing 
and it is the hard way. Art is as long 
today as it ever was, and there is no 
shorteut to it. I sometimes think God 
must be old fashioned. He still makes 
human being on the old, old pattern— 
the age-old plan. No amount of “hurry- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Pierrette Alerie, Metropolitan soprano (center), arriving in Brownwood, Texas, 
for a concert at Howard Payne College. Others in photo are, L. to R, Jack 
Howells, field representative for Community Concert Service; Gerard Caron, 
accompanist; Mrs. Ellie Locks, local concerts secretary; Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett, 


Howard Payne College; Dean of Music. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF POOR INSTRUCTION 


Robert Stevenson, 
University 


Ph. D. 


Music Department 
California 


of California 
Los Angeles, 


“If parents have any love for their children, they should send them to the best teachers they can afford—or to none at all.” 


Recently I heard an otherwise intel- 
ligent mother make this statement 
about her nine-year-old son: 

“John is just a beginner. I don’t see 
any reason for him to start his music 
lessons with a high-priced teacher!” 

Now we all know that high prices do 
not always guarantee a superior type 
of instruction. But we do decry in this 
mother’s attitude the idea that the first 
stages of piano instruction are less 
demanding and less important than ad- 
vanced instruction. 

Every year, thousands of promising 
piano students quit after only a year 
or so at the piano. Why? 

In large measure, the reason they 
quit are valid reasons. One is, they 
don’t feel they are making any kind of 
progress with teachers who lack the 
know-how to stimulate real interest in 
music. 

Some years ago I attended a recital 
given by pupils of a teacher in New 
Jersey. This teacher is a lovely person, 
but she continues to charge fifty 
cents—yes, shocking as it may seem, 
only fifty cents—for half-hour lessons, 
and she has been teaching for twenty 
years. In order to make a living, she 
has to teach an unsightly number of 


hours every week. No matter how 
earnest and enthusiastic she may be 
on Monday, she is fatigued beyond 


endurance on Friday and Saturday 
her biggest days! 

Did her pupils play well at the final 
big recital of the year? No, they did 
not. They played miserably—yet this 
teacher is a competent performer her- 
self, with years of teaching experience. 
Her clients come from nice families. 
I saw on her program roster children 
from the homes of prominent lawyers, 
doctors, and teachers. 

Next year there will undoubtedly be 
another big turn-over in this teacher’s 
class. All the children who can heckle, 
persuade, or cozen their parents into 
allowing them to stop, will stop their 
music lessons. Other victims—yes, I 
say victims—of the teacher’s low prices 
will fill in their places. Already she 
has a waiting list. But what a waiting 
list! It comprises name upon name of 
parents who are ready to believe: 

“John is just a beginner. I don’t see 
any reason for him to start his music 
lessons with a high-priced teacher.” 

Until we can convince parents the 
elementary stages of piano instruction 
are not only very important, but the 
most important stages of piano study, 
we are going to continue with the 
frightful turnover which character- 
izes piano study today. 

I am sitting here at a typewriter 
this minute pounding away with two 
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fingers hunt-and-peck. I am the victim 
of no-method and a faulty method of 
typing instruction. I know that I must 
go back and learn all over again if I 
am ever to type fluently and without 
an unconscionable number of mistakes. 
As it is, I have to an easy-erase 
paper, in order to get any work done at 
all. 

Why cannot we convince parents 
that the same laws of learning apply 
in piano study as typing? The first 
approach must be right—otherwise the 
student’s love for music is quenched 
and he is a musical cripple for life. 
If the parents have any love for their 
children, then let them either send 
their children to the best teachers they 
can afford, or to none at all. 

The most tragic results are apparent 
in the piano world today. Under in- 
ferior teachers, students are getting a 
vaccinating dose of music that pre- 
vents them from ever catching the true 
music fever. They are _ inoculated 
against any true love of music. The 
appalling results are manifest. 


use 


Many boys who start music learn to 
hate it. They hate it because their first 
contact with music is too often estab- 
lished in a music studio where a gross- 
ly-underpaid teacher sits teaching hour 
after hour to make a miserable pit- 
tance of a living. Better no music in- 
struction at all than 
experience. 


such frustrating 


made a 
Army who 


I once 
the 


count of 
could play 


soldiers in 
the 


piano 





PROMINENT TEXAS BARITONE 


Gabriel Fransee, former professor of voice 
at Howard Payne College, resides in Hous- 
ton where he is director of music in one 
of the Baptist churches and a teacher of 
music in the local schools. Fransee served 
on NATS Panel held in Houston June 15. 


with some efficiency. I discovered that 
the men who could play were men who 
loved music: their first contact with 
music had been a pleasant contact, and 


they had continued to enjoy their 
music instruction. 
How can a teacher who is harried 


with a procession of low-paying clients 
impart or stimulate joy in her stu- 
dents? Utterly impossible! In the first 
place, she cannot afford a _ pleasant, 
livable music studio. She cannot enjoy 
beautiful surroundings: pictures, books, 
rugs, draperies, furniture. Worst of all 
there can be no superior instrument. 

How can a teacher impart a knowl- 
edge of tone who has a poor instrument 
on which to fifty-cent, 
seventy-five cent, or one-dollar teacher, 
even the cost of 
comes literally a 


teach? For a 


tuning a piano be- 


burden! All 


modern 


students of psychology know what the 
word “conditioning” means. A student 
who comes into a dull, drab, poorly 


lighted and poorly decorated studio is 
instantly conditioned against the en- 
joyment of the lesson that is to follow. 

On the other hand, a teacher with a 
delightful studio that is a fairyland of. 
beauty, with bon-bons and other good 
things to stimulate the child, does just 
what Pavlov did with sets up a 
chain through the conditioning process. 
But such stimulation means expense to 


dogs 


the teacher; expense she cannot afford 
if teaching on starvation wages. 

Good teaching occurs only in pleas- 
ant surroundings. 
the teacher is 
buoyant. 


It occurs only when 
fresh, relaxed, and 
Let us reflect a moment on a dollar-a 
lesson teache1 fifty-cent 
son is unthinkable. With ten pupils a 
day, at five days a week, such a teach- 
er might take in a gross of fifty dollars 
a week. (There 
who make 
dollars must 
addition to 
income 


since a les- 


are garbage collectors 
Out of this fifty 
taxes, savings, in 
studio And this 
rarely through the 
summer, when every good teacher ought 
to be vacationing and studying for the 
ensuing season. A equipped 
studio is just as pro- 
per equipment in a doctor’s office, and 
often equally expensive. 

No, schedule 
wears the teacher out. It does not allow 
enough capital to “keep up” with music 
developments; 


more!) 
comes 

expenses. 

continues 


properly 
necessary as the 


even a dollar-a-lesson 


to buy necessary maga- 
zines and books; to travel to music as- 
sociation 


meetings—and most impor- 
tant of all, to properly equip the 
studio. 


A worthy piano, alone, costs in the 
neighborhood of three thousand dollars. 
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THE CLEVELAND PLAN 


By Lillian Baldwin 


Supervisor of Music Appreciation and Consultant in Music Education, 


Cleveland Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Article submitted by G. Lewis Doll, Music Supervisor, City Schools, San Antonio, Texas.) 


INSTALLMENT Ii 


(Last month, Lillian Baldwin described the beginning of a children’s concert program, 
originated at Severence Hall in Cleveland, designed for children so that they might “grow 
up” with good music. The intricate planning, the careful selection of the music, the chil- 
pl overwhelming appreciation of the concerts seemed to some observers at first 
“like magic.” 

But as Miss Baldwin explained it, it wasn’t magic. .... The beginning of the children’s 
concerts at Severance Hall is a story of trial and error, of the burning of midnight oil—the 
story of the long, hard work of many people. A casual visit to a children’s concert is some- 
what like a first glimpse of a flower show. One is “so impressed with the display of blossoms 


. one forgets all the work which is the price of show flowers.” 
In ‘the following installment, Miss Baldwin tells why the children’s concert is the “flow- 
ering of attitudes and experiences planted in the kindergarten and lovingly tended, year 


after year, in favorable climate of happy 

Important Steps in the “Plan” 

Program planning is on four listen- 
ing levels, each program to last one 
hour. 

I, LITTLE FOLKS PROGRAM. Once 
a year children of fourth grade level 
have their first experience of seeing 
and hearing a symphony orchestra at 
Severance Hall. Their program is 
planned for their short attention span 
of about three minutes. It is usually 
a “two composer” program, the life, 
times and style of two major com- 
posers giving scope enough for listen- 
ers of this age. It is a program of 
obvious contrasts. For example, the 
first part of the program may present 
the old fashioned airs and dances of 
Bach, which children love, the second 
part, Debussy’s Children’s Corner Suite, 
picturesque, modern music. As substi- 
tute for an intermission the instru- 
ments of the orchestra are individually 
and informally demonstrated. This 
serves a physical as well as a musical 
purpose. Moving in the seat, clapping 
hands every minute, giggling at the 
tuba, audibly adoring the harp are as 
relaxing as the stroll and cigarette in 
the foyer! 

Il. CHILDREN’S CONCERTS. Twice 
a year—once each semester—there is 
a program for children of fifth and 
sixth grade level, presenting more com- 
posers and longer pieces though we 
seldom go beyond a five minute span. 
The idea of contrast is carried still 
further in these programs with special 
classroom attention to the two kinds 
of music—pattern music and story and 
picture music, which musicians call 
absolute and program music. For ex- 
ample, a January program of Dance 
Types is balanced by a second semester 
program From the Land of Make Be- 


lieve. Instrument demonstration pre- 
sents the four instrument families— 
string, woodwind, brass, percussion, 


with special attention to their recogni- 
tion by sound. 

Ill. YOUNG PEOPLE’S CONCERTS 
—JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL—Twice a 
year—once each semester—we offer 
a program for senior high school stu- 
dents. These programs have the same 
general subject and some of the same 
selections as the programs for junior 
high school, the difference between the 
two being, perhaps, more psychological 
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anticipation .. .’’). 


than musical. The seniors feel a bit 
deflated when they find themselves 
among seventh graders. So, in defer- 
ence to their maturity, which is some- 
times musical, we vary the program, 
playing for example, on a Mozart Pro- 
gram, the lighter Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik for the juniors, the entire Sym- 
phony in G Minor for the seniors. Here 
more attention is given to musical 
forms and instrumentation. Senior pro- 
grams are the basis for the annual 
Music Memory and Appreciation test. 
PREPARATION is made with pho- 
nograph recordings and special study 
materials — books and mimeographed 
material—sent to every school at the 
beginning of the year. Schools are 
encouraged to use these materials as 
much as possible and in their own 
ways. Help with individual projects is 
always to be had for the asking from 
the supervisor of music appreciation. 


TICKETS for educational concerts 
are bought only through the schools. 
All ticket business is done directly 
with the Severance Hall ticket office. 
Blanks are sent out to schools and 
orders filled as those blanks are re- 
turned to the ticket office. Schools are 
urged to order enough tickets to cover 
probable needs and are allowed to re- 
turn any sizable number of tickets if 
the ticket office is notified within three 
days of the concert in time for returned 
tickets to be allocated elsewhere. This 
does not apply to the occasional two 
or three tickets returned for some last 
minute reason. 


Tickets are sent to the schools in 
blocks and teachers are asked not to 
distribute them among the younger 
children. When a teacher hands a hun- 
dred or more tickets in unbroken 
sequence to the usher, he can seat the 
children quickly and without confusion. 
Knowing the souvenir value of those 
pink and green stubs, we ask the usher 
to give each child his ticket stub as he 
passes into the row. As far as pos- 
sible, seating is rotated so that chil- 
dren, through the years, may enjoy dif- 
ferent parts of the hall. A seating 
chart is made showing the location of 
each school group at each concert. 
These charts are kept for 5 years. 


COST, including tax, is thirty cents 
for children, forty ¢ents for young 


people. A chaperon ticket is allowed for 
every twenty student tickets but sel- 
dom used in this ratio, student tickets 
being in such demand. Incidentally, the 
maximum ticket-take of a capacity 
house of young people is less than four 
hundred fifty dollars, the cost of each 
concert easily three times that amount. 
So the more concerts we have, and we 
ask for more every year, the deeper 
the Musical Arts Association support- 
ing the Cleveland Orchestra must go 
into in its pocket. Yet I have never 
heard of this sizable difference be- 
tween earning and spending referred 
to as a deficit, that ugly word which 
implies failure. This is a gracious gift 
to children and should never be taken 
for granted. 


TRANSPORTATION is a major 
item, particularly with younger chil- 
dren. For them we urge the use of 
street cars or chartered busses. Chil- 
dren coming in school groups are more 
apt to be on time, more quickly seated 
and in every way more safely and 
easily handled than when brought in 
little groups by parents. Besides there 
are no parking places and no seats for 
parent drivers. Having made the ini- 
tial arrangements with the transit com- 
pany, sold them the idea of this fine 
service to children and planned our 
concert time to meet their traffic 
schedule, we leave the ordering of 
busses to the individual schools. Some 
efficient elementary principals have 
set up a transportation fund for school 
excursions which pays part of the cost 
of chartered busses, thus making the 
pre-rated fare for each child much 
less. Parent-Teacher organizations are 
invited to contribute to this transporta- 
tion fund and surely they should be the 
ones most interested in the comfort 
and safety of their children. This 
past season, in addition to the many 
school busses and those of other com- 
panies, we used more than four hun- 
dred Cleveland Transit Company 
busses. 


WHO MAY COME—The Cleveland 
Orchestra’s concerts for children and 
young people are open to the schools 
of the four suburban communities— 
East Cleveland, Cleveland Heights, 
Shaker Heights, and Lakewood, to pri- 
vate and parochial schools and to as 
many township and neighboring com- 
munity schools as we can possibly ac- 
commodate. During the season, 1948- 
49, there were concert parties from 
twenty communities outside Greater 
Cleveland. 


Visitors are guests of the manage- 
ment and only by special arrangement. 
We cannot sell tickets to adults. Nor 
can we admit mothers with pre-school 
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children, however precocious or appeal- 
ing. Too much time and effort is spent 
in the preparation for these concerts 
to risk having the audience disturbed 
by tiny children. 

MATTERS OF POLICY—To prevent 
embarrassment and protect our concert 
plan, it is a matter of policy never 
to have a soloist at a children’s con- 
cert. The orchestra cannot afford the 
extra rehearsal time required by a 
soloist, the solo number seldom works 
into the idea of the program; and we 
cannot let educational concerts become 
vulnerable to personal ambitions. 

Since the success of the concerts 
depends upon classroom preparation, 
which, in turn, depends upon phono- 
graph recordings, we do not play un- 
recorded music. This policy, while it 
may deprive us of music we would like 
to include, also spares us many a wild 
piece! 

Another house rule is that there can 
be no pictures made inside the concert 
room either before or during the music. 
The press is always welcome and we 
will gladly give a story, but we cannot 
have the children distracted by flash- 
ing camera lights. 

Response to the Cleveland Plan 

We have been too busy with our own 
situation to have time for making com- 
parisons with audience education in 
other places. Oddly enough, these com- 
parisons have been coming to us from 


b 


outside. We discover that “Ithers see 
us” and that they have named the 
“Cleveland Plan” for the listener as 
something unique and worth investiga- 
tion. In the past few years I have per- 
sonally interviewed managers or vis- 
itors from the New York Philharmonic, 
the Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and 
Toronto Orchestras, and from a num- 
ber of small orchestras. And I have 
answered letters and sent details of 
our concerts to questioners from Wash- 
ington, D. C. to Tokyo, Japan. 

These out-of-town visitors have 
seemed less interested in figures, costs, 
attendance, etc., than in the underly- 
ing philosophy of our concerts. They 
find it strange that even through de- 
pression and war years we have had 
steady, consistent growth rather than 
spurts of publicity-fed success alter- 
nating with doleful slumps. They are 
surprised that we offer no side-shows, 
no child prodigy soloists, no lantern 
slide of bewhiskered composers with 
coats buttoned up to their chins, no 
mangy zoo lion led on for Saint-Saens’ 
Carnival of the Animals, no battered 
straw hat on the conductor for a Bee- 
thoven Country Dance, no printed pro- 
gram to tempt idle hands to mischief, 
not even audience singing of God Bless 
America, nothing but a great orchestra 
and its music! It evidently hadn’t oc- 
curred to them that children might be 





Llewellyn Roberts, member of the American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 
ing, and Professor of Voice at Midwestern University, in rehearsal with his 
student, Shirle Myers, soprano, who was one of the winners in the 1951 Young 
Artist Competition of the Civic Federation of Dallas. Miss Myers will be 
presented in a Scott Hall Recital next spring. 
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proud of the fact that their concert is 
a real symphony concert with the audi- 
ence listening like grown-ups (only 
better) and the orchestra complete to 
the last detail of morning 
pin-striped trousers. 


coat and 

A representative of a fine orchestra, 
which, at the moment, had no visible 
means of support, said, “Frankly, it is 
not a question of money with us. There 
are generous patrons in our city who 
would underwrite the orchestra tomor- 


row. But they are asking proof, and 
rightly, that our community really 
wants an orchestra. Such proof can 


only come from an audience. You in 
Cleveland have 
your audience.” 


been so wise to raise 
To which I replied, “Our main pur- 
pose has not been just to raise an 
audience for the Cleveland Orchestra, 
but to raise Cleveland children to think 
of music as part of the good life. And 
since music is what an orchestra has 
to sell, we are giving lasting support 
to the Orchestra when we 
demand for its product.” 
Of course the children are proud of 
“our” orchestra, and loyal too, but it 
is not propaganda pride or lip loyalty 
laid on from outside. When a small boy 


create a 


writes me, “Why, if anything should 
happen to our Orchestra, I’d move 
right away from this town,” I fee] 


fairly sure that his bold threat was not 
suggested by a teacher, but came from 
the child’s sense of what the Orchestra 
means to him—music. Music and chil- 
dren—that is the leit motif! 

Other visitors are impressed by the’ 
community project aspect of our con- 
certs. So many people are 
so many people help us—parents who 
send off the audience, clean-clothed 
and well-advised; transportation crews, 
complete from kindly drivers to dis- 
patchers; traffic officers, surprisingly 
soft-boiled, and, of course the Sever- 
ance Hall staff, all 
from the men who shelter those 
arrive before the doors are open and 
park the occasional pups that attach 
themselves to lines of children, to the 


interested, 


line 
who 


along the 


mopper-uppers who deal cheerfully 
with muddy footprints, and now and 
then, a breakfast that couldn’t take 


excitement. Oh, there are many extra- 
curricular activities when two or three 
thousand little people are gathered to- 
gether. 
Cooperation of 
But the most enviable, if not the 
most noticeable feature of the Cleve- 
land concerts, is the cooperation of the 


Schools 


schools. The manager of one of 
America’s oldest and best orchestras 
commenting on this point said, “We 


get no real help from our schools. In 
fact, we’re almost afraid to ask for 
it because anything they did would 
have to be paid for in publicity and 
advantage to certain persons.” 

I could not put into words my own 
appreciation of the contribution of our 
principals and teachers, particularly 
those of the elementary schools. From 
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Arkansas State Music Teachers Association 


Mrs. C. 


Dean Kenneth Osborne, 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE CHOIR 
BACK FROM TOUR 


The fourth annual spring tour of the 
Arkansas College Choir was made dur- 
ing April and May. A sacred concert 
of varied numbers was presented in 
fifteen Presbyterian Churches in Arkan- 
sas and one in Missouri. 

Tour performance included composi- 
tions by Palestrina, Bach, Trahms, and 
other well-known composers. A male 
quartet was featured with a group of 
three negro spirituals, “Listen to the 
Lambs,” “Wade in de Water,” and “De 
Animals A-comin’.” One number com- 
bined choir and violin. Climaxing the 
program was the well-known Fred 
Waring arrangement of “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” followed by the Lut- 
kin Benediction and seven-fold amen. 

The choir is under the direction of 
Mrs. Dorothy Landis Gray who has 
directed the Arkansas College Music 
Department since 1946. Mrs. Gray is a 
graduate of Lebanon Valley College 
and Westminster Choir College, where 
she received her master of music. Since 
that time, she has done post-graduate 
study at Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Choir accompanist is Miss Margaret 
Covey, who is a graduate of Hendrix 
College and received her master of 
music degree from the University of 
Southern California. Violinist is Robert 
Jeffries, instructor of violin, formerly 
of the St. Louis Philharmonic, who has 
been with the Arkansas College three 
years. 


Choir personnel includes: 
Soprano: Peggy Chiles, Osceola; Bru- 


cene Harris, Batesville; Christine 
Brewer, Batesville; Pat Buercklin, War- 
ren; Marian Beth Pegg, Batesville; 


Joan Campbell, Silver; Fern Blackston, 
Compton; Mary Dale Ledbetter, Chid- 
ester; 
Alto: Donna Rash, Bald Knob; Joanne 
Nolen, North Little Rock; Mary Max- 
field Spragins, Batesville; Jane Lind- 


sey, Walnut Ridge; Joyce Shillcutt, 
North Little Rock; Evelyn Willard, 
Dallas, Texas; Joan Creason, Hot 


Springs. 

Tenor: John Daffin, Staunton, Vir- 
ginia; Kenneth Mitchell, El Dorado; 
Robert Reed, Wilmington, Delaware; 
Robert Shepperson, Taylor, Texas; 
Paul Root, Bald Knob; Floyd Sims, 
Moorefield. 

Bass: Robert Sleeper, Batesville; Don 
Swicord, Panama City, Florida; James 
Hall, St. Louis, Missouri; Albert Pierce, 
Junction City; Albert Baker, St. Joe; 
Robert Doom, Huntsville; Robert Hyatt, 
Hope; Veldon Kever, McHue. 
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J. Giroir, Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 


President 


Editor 





The Arkansas College Choir 


Batesville, 
Mrs. Dorothy 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE AT 
BATESVILLE GIVES RECITALS 
Four student recitals were given at 

Arkansas College during the month of 
May. These included two graduate re- 
citals: one by Christene Brewer, sopra- 
no, and one by Robert Reed, tenor;-: an 
crgan recital by Gerald Ballard, music 
major, and the Commencement Fine 
Arts Recital. 
SOUTHERN STATE COLLEGE 
TOURS 

The Southern State A Capella Choir, 
Magnolia, Arkansas, presented its an- 
nual spring concert in the college audi- 
torium, then took to the road for its 
annual tour. According to Charles Wil- 
liams, choir director and voice instruc- 
tor at the college, the tour was high- 
lighted by the appearance of the choir 
before the southwestern division of the 
Music Educators National conference in 
Oklahoma City’s municipal auditorium. 

Acclaimed as one of the outstanding 
choral groups in the state, the 51-voice 
choir made its first tour appearance 
in Texarkana. The afternoon of the 
same day, the choir sang at DeQueen 
High Schcol. 

Other appearances on the tour were 
at Fort Smith High School; the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Fine Arts Center 
and North Little Rock High School. 

Members of the choir are Kathleen 
Jean, Bill Wallace, Claude Lyle, James 
McLarty, Rod Griffin, Hugh Canter- 
bury, Bill Buck, Jimmie Long, J.cwis 
Gardner, Betty Jane Kelly, Norma 
McMahen, Betty Ballard, Peggy Jo 
Roberts, Gwendolyn Nesbit, Cora Sue 
Jones, Virginia Whalen, and Joe Benny 
Wilson, all of Magnolia. 

Lee Garner, Fordyce; Jerry Horne, 
Marian Booker, Don Brown, and Jean- 
ette McDaniel of Camden; Bill Hanson, 
Buckner; James Mills, Texarkana; Bill 
Keeling, North Little Rock; Joyce Mae 
Smith, Louann; James Barr, Pat Jeiks 
and Betty Ludlam of El Dorado; 
Dorothy Hamner, Lewisville; Sylvia 
Lovil and Anna Jane Berry, Locksburg. 

James Pullig and Mary McDaniels, 


Arkansas 


Landis Gray, Director 


Walso; Mary Ann Cole, Ogemaw; Sally 
Jo Wade and Anita Lester, Stephens; 
Lawrence Hazzard, Jack Taylor, Elsie 
Huckabee, and Ann Burke, Hope; 
Joanna Ward, Stamps; Victor Nutt and 
Joyce Nutt, Hampton; Sarah Mosley, 
Mena; Norma Jean Dickerson, Gurdon; 
Bobby Blake, Shreveport; and Connie 
Maloch, Emerson. 

Program of Southern State A Cap- 
pella Choir: 


Caligaverunt Oculimei Victoria 


All Breathing Life Bach 
The Shepherd’s Story Dickinson 
I’d Enter Your Garden Brahms 
How Sad Flow The Streams Brahms 
Awake, Awake Brahms 
Skip To My Lou Arr. Wilson 
I Love My Love Arr. Holst 


Lane County 
Bachelor 
Soldier, Soldier 
My Lord, What A 
Mornin’ 
My Child Is Gone 
Keep In the Middle Of 
The Road Arr. Bartholomew 
There Is a Balm In Gilead Arr. Dawson 
Ave Maria Kodaly 
O Magnify The Lord 
With Me Bay State Collection 


Arkansas A&M Growing 

The Music Department of Arkansas 
A. and M. College has had a healthy 
growth in the past few years. The total 
enrollment in May was 180 students. 
The faculty includes, Arthur A. Harris, 
head of the department, who teaches 
theory, voice, band _ instruments, 
and directs the college choir; Mrs. 
Arthur A. Harris, who teaches piano, 
ensemble, and music literature; and Lee 
O. Wallick, band director. 

The college’s sixty-voice mixed choir 
presented “The Mikado” last spring to 
a large and enthusiastic audience tin 
the college auditorium. The major pro- 
duction in the fall semester was the 
oratorio, “The Messiah,” presented at 
the ‘First Baptist Church to a full 
house. 

Spring concerts this year included a 


(Continued on page 20) 


Dickerson & O’Hara 
Arr. Powell 


Arr. Burleigh 
Arr. Clark 
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RECITALS AND CONCERTS 
Texas Wesleyan College 

The Division of Fine Arts of Texas 
Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, pre- 
sented the Texas Wesleyan College 
Chorus and Choir of Polytechnic Meth- 
odist Church in a spring performance 
of Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,” with 
Herrold E. Headley conducting. An- 
other outstanding spring concert was 
given by the T. W. C. Concert Band, 
with Raymond H. Kelton as director. 


Beaumont Woman’s Club 


The Piano Ensemble in Concert, 
sponsored recently by the Woman’s 
Club of Beaumont, had as guest artists 
Donald Hibbard, tenor, and Jimmy Don 
Tryer, accompanist. Lawrence Mete- 
yarde was musical director. 





North Texas State 

A series of outstanding concerts was 
presented at North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, during the late spring. 
These included the Brass Choir in Con- 


cert, directed by Leon Brown; the 
Grand Chorus, with Frank McKinley 
conducting the College Choir; and 


George Morey conducting the College 
Symphony in a concert. The programs 
were sponsored by Phi Mu Alpha fra- 
ternity. 





Texas Music Teachers 


Dr. Archie N. Jones, President 


University of Texas, Austin 


Series of Recitals 
At Mary Hardin-Baylor 

Much in demand by music audiences 
throughout the Southwest is the Mary 
Hardin-Baylor Faculty Trio, composed 
of Martha Lee Baxter, violin, Margaret 
Bickler, violoncello, and Sarah Jane 
Herron, piano. The trio recently as- 
sisted Dr. E. William Doty, dean of 
the Fine Arts Department, University 
of Texas, in a recital of organ music. 
Other faculty musicians appearing fre- 
quently in recital are Loraine Mai 
Parker, vocalist, and Beatrice Colbert 
Carroll, pianist. 

A student organization much in de- 
mand is the Choraliers, comprising 
selected singers from the Department 
of Music who are trained and directed 
by Florence Bergendahl of the College 
faculty. The Choraliers includes Mary 
Lou Boushard, Zoan Fike, Esther Min- 


ten, Betty Ruth Muzzy, Nelta Neal, 
Sara Pearson, June Reagan, Doris 


Thorn, Anne Upham, and Anna Wolf. 
MUSICIAN RETURNS HOME 
Following a highly successful piano 
recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, given under auspices of the 
Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts, 
Woods Kone has returned to his farm 
home near Edna, Texas, where he will 

take a much-needed rest. 


Association 


Second Annual Festival 
In San Antonio 
In recognition of National and Inter- 


American Music Week, the San An- 
tonio Schools presented their Second 
Annual Spring School Music Festival 
recently at the local Municipal Audi 
torium, with G. Lewis Doll directing. 
Performers included the Teachers 
Orchestra and Chorus of Greater San 
Antonio, and students of the Junior 
and Elementary schools and _ high 
schools, including the Greater San An- 
tonio Youth Symphony Orchestra, and 
the All-City High School band and 
chorus. 

Other recitals given in San An- 
tonio during the same week included 
the Senior Recital at Trinity Univer- 
sity, presenting Deborah Alden, so- 


prano and student of John Seagle; and 
a group of students presented by Mary 
Stuart 


Loper at San Pedro Playhouse. 


Evening of Song 
Mrs. Jeanette Kremer, piano and 
voice instructor, Beeville, presented 
Anne Spikes during the late spring 


in “An Evening of Song” at the local 
Hotel Kohler. Numbers by Puccini, 
Herbert and Mozart were featured. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON PROTESTANT CHURCH MUSIC HELD IN FORT WORTH 


The Conference, given at the First Methodist Church, Fort Worth, in June, was open to choir directors, organists, 
pianists, choir members, soloists, and others. Conference faculty included Ifor Jones, conductor of Bach Choir Festivals, 
Bethlehem, Pa.; Robert Baker, New York City choir master; Deane Edwards, president of the Hymn Society of Amer- 
ica; T. Smith McCorkle, dean, School of Fine Arts, Texas Christian University; William J. Marsh, director of Chorus, 
Texas Christian University; and Robert R. Clarke, minister of Music, First Methodist Church, Worth. 
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Oklahoma Musie Teachers 


Mrs. Hazel D. Monfort, Alva, Oklahoma 


We Be 


Deusinger, 





Mildred Shaughneesy 
Program Chairman 
Southwest District OMTA 


Mrs. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 
HAS ACTIVE YEAR 


A very successful and active year by 
the Accredited Private Music Teachers 
Association of Oklahoma City, affiliate 
of OMTA, has been reported by Mrs. 
Edith Nelson Mackey, vice president of 
the Southwest District of OMTA. Mrs. 
Mildred Shaughneesy has served as 
program chairman of the Oklahoma 
City organization during the year. 

Chairman of the association, Athel 
Stone, sponsored Ernst Dohnanyi in a 
master class during the year. Fourteen 
teachers of the Association were rep- 
resented by the twenty piano students 
who played for Dohnanyi. 

A Music Week feature during May 
was the joint Recital at the local His- 
torical Building by eighteen teachers 
under the auspices of the Accredited 
Music Teachers Association of Okla- 
homa City. Mrs. Jewell Major Roaches 
was chairman. A business meeting of 
the association during the same month 
featured a talk by Athel Stone on sum- 
mer music activities at Aspen, Colorado, 

Other activities of the Oklahoma City 
Association during the year included a 
talk and demonstration with the 
stroboscope by Everett Gates, Fine 
Arts faculty, Oklahoma City Univers- 
ity, on “Science in Music.” Also, a talk 
on “Memorizing” by Mrs. Mildred 
Andres, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, and a lecture by Dr. Hope Housel, 
harpist with the Oklahoma City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, on “History and 
Literature of the Harp.” 


GUILD HAS TULSA AUDITION 

The fourth annual audition recently 
concluded by the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers in Tulsa brought certifi- 
cation and pins to 275 students and 23 
teachers. Twenty of the 23 participa- 
ting teachers are members of the Tulsa 
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State College, Alva 





Athel Stone 


Chairman of Oklahoma City’s MTA 
Sponsored Ernest Dohnanyi in Master Class 


Accredited Music Teachers Association, 
affiliate of OMTA. 

Judges for the occasion were Clar- 
ence Burg, dean of Fine Arts, Oklahoma 
City University; and Paul Torgrimson, 
professor of piano at Northeastern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

TEACHERS HAVE ELECTION 

The Tulsa Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, a 30-year old organization, recent- 
ly held its election of new officers. 
Grace. Conine Parks was elected pres- 
ident and Miriam Spindler, vice pres- 
ident. Doris Redding was elected rec- 
ording secretary; Nelle Blair, cor- 
responding secretary; Clio Steinson, 
treasurer; Rosalie Barry, reporter, and 
Nelle Garbut Spindler, historian. 

Charter members of the association 
are June Tracy -Cain, Ida Eleanor 
Gardner, Nelle Garbut Spindler, and 
John Knowles Weaver. 

_ * 
NGPT Judge Available 

Paul Roe Goodman, director of Piano 
and Organ at Central State College, 
Edmond, and NGPT judge in many 
auditions in leading cities throughout 
the United States, is now available for 
concerts or piano-organ clinics. Groups 
and individuals interested in learning 
more about Paul Goodman’s profes- 
sional services as an artist or educator 
should address inquiries directly to him, 
in care of Central State College, Ed- 
mond. 








Senior Recitals at OCW 
Oklahoma College for Women pre- 
sented Kirtsy Kendrick, pianist, and 
Wilma Kirkham Virtue, soprano, each 
in a Senior Recital during the spring 
season. Instructors of; the two per- 





Association 


President 


Editor 





Grace Conine Parks 
is newly-elected president of 


Tulsa’s Music Teachers’ Association 


formers, respectively, are Helen Collar 
and Elise MacClanahan. 





New Symphony Conductor 

Oklahoma City’s new symphony con- 
ductor, Guy Fraser Harrison, brings a 
rich background of musical experience 
to that city. Born in Guilford, Surrey, 
England and a graduate of the Royal 
College of Music, Harrison came to 
the United States to accept appoint- 
ment as organist and choir master at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Roches- 
ter, New York. Subsequently he has 
been associated with the Eastman 
School of Music and the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra. He is a gifted interpreter 
of both classics and modern music, and 
his success with children is legendary. 





* 
PIANO PEDAGOGY COURSES 
OFFER INTEREST 

Applying methods learned in piano 
pedagogy courses is an interesting fea- 
ture of Mrs. Clair McGavern’s classes 
at Oklahoma Baptist University, Shaw- 
nee. Piano pedagogy courses often in- 
volve learning piano teaching methods 
gained only from a book. But students 
at OBU learn the methods then are 
given immediate opportunity to apply 
them. 

Every Saturday, the beginning class 
is instructed by Mrs. McGavern for 
one hour. Then one of the students 
teaches the class for children. 

“Making it fun for the children is the 
purpose of the first-semester course,” 
Mrs. McGavern points out. “We teach 
them to play the piano from the be- 
ginning.” 

Teaching the children is approached 
from three angles. First, they are 


taught to read notes—good and quickly. 
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OMTA... 


(Continued) 
Second, they are given a firm founda- 
tion for learning and memorizing. 
Third, they are taught to play by ear. 
Not all of these are mastered, but all 
three approaches are used. 

An adult class is taught by students 
in an advanced piano pedagogy course. 
Different approaches are used in many 
instances, but the basic elements are 
taught in much the same way. These 
courses are required for a bachelor’s de- 
gree in music pedagogy at OBU. 





Practical is gained from the 


experience 
piano pedagogy classes at Oklahoma Baptist 


University, Shawnee, which are taught to 
practice teachers by Mrs. Clair McGavern, 
left. The children alternate playing the small 
instruments with taking turns at the piano. 


“Many private teachers think class 
teaching will rob them of their private 
lessons—but it won’t,” Mrs. McGavern 
says. “Many in the classes will continue 
their study with private teachers, thus 
increasing instead of decreasing their 
private lessons.” 

The college students attend one lec- 
ture each week. Their class work in- 
cludes making notebooks, book reports, 
writing lesson plans for each time they 
teach, and student teaching. Their note- 
books include sections on memory and 
learning, sight reading, principles of 
elementary education, technique and 
tone production, and ear training. 

es —_—_——= 


Of Special... 


(Continued from page 6) 
each and are to be used in advanced 
musical study. 
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Graduates Perform 

Two student recitals sponsored re- 
cently by the Yale University School of 
Music, New York, contributed toward 
the earning of Bachelor of Music De- 
grees by the performers. Students who 
took part in the recitals included Elinor 
Williams, Jane Ashlock, James Darling, 
James Yannatos, Patricia Livingston 
Maynard, Laurence Geringer, Maria 
Whitehead, Patricia Letz, and Paul Col- 
lins. Arrangers and conductors were 
Boris Rybka and Robert Cing-Mars. 
Hugo Hortschak conducted the Univer- 

sity Orchestra. 
-—_ ——e 





Mitropoulos Conducts 
At the recent annual members’ din- 
ner of “The Bohemians,” New York’s 
famous Musicians’ Club, Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos conducted a group of twenty 
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Bartlesville Teachers and Guest 


Members of the Bartlesville accredited 
Music Teachers Association are shown with 
Eugene List, renowned pianist-teacher, who 
was a recent guest of the association. Left 
to right: Barbara Scanlon, Arthur Durnold, 
Margie Jones, Harry Botkins, Joan Holder- 
son, Barbara Tooke and List. 





prominent violinist members of the club 
in a virtuoso performance in unison of 


Bach’s E major Prelude and Franz 
Ries’ Perpetuum Mobile. 
-— —— e.- 


Mendelssohn Glee Club Award 

The Mendelssohn Glee Club is cur- 
rently holding its First Annual Award 
Contest for the purpose of assisting 
worthy American composers of male 
choruses to achieve recognition in the 
field of music. The winner will receive 
a one-hundred dollar cash prize, a Certi- 
ficate of Award, and will be included in 
the club’s spring concert. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the president of 
the Mendelssohn Glee Club, 154 West 
18th Street, New York City 11. 

———e 


Good Will Tour Abroad 

Forty concerts in thirty cities and 
military installations will be given by 
the U. S. Air Force Band, now making 
a two-months good-will tour abroad. 
The tour was arranged in conjunction 
with the U. S. Department of State, 
the Royal Air Force, Royal Dutch Air 
Force, French Air Force, and the Irish 
Red Cross. Countries scheduled for a 
visit by the band include Ireland, Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria, Netherlands, 


Luxembourg, Trieste, Newfoundland, 
the Azores, and Tripoli, North Africa. 
—_— ———— [ - 


Special Course Given 

The summer school of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, Boston, now in ses- 
sion, offers a special course in Instru- 
mental Music in Public Schools, con- 
ducted by Herbert H. Silverman. Stu- 
dents are accepted for individual in- 
struction in all fields of music for any 
part of the session which ends Septem- 
ber 8. Harrison Keller, who was re- 
cently awarded the Croix de Chevalier 
de la Legion d’ Honneur, is director of 
the Conservatory. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


Irl Allison, Mus. D., Founder - President 


Box 1113, Austin, Texas 
Dear Southwestern: 
In Dr. Allison’s new _ publication, 


“Piano Guild Notes,” he lists the Win- 
ners of the 1951 Recording Competi- 
tion. High School Seniors who received 
cash prizes, and their instructors are 
listed as follows: 

Andre Allshul, Ohio, (pupil of Frank- 
lyn Carnahan); Arno Drucker, Penna., 


(Arthur Hice); Phyllis Hanson, III; 
(Ada Brant); and Milton Von Voris, 
Calif., (Paul C. Stauffer.) 


Third year Highschoolers are: June 
Guill, Texas, (Mrs. H. A. Yoder) and 
Roberta Yule, Penna., (Arthur Hice.) 

High School sophomores: Mary Ann 
Hunter, Tenn., Cockroft) and 
Dianne Robers, Texas, (Isabel Scionti.) 

High School freshmen: Roxanna 
Chew, Calif., (Elizabeth Simpson) and 
Diana Hawn, Texas, (Silvio Scionti.) 

Preparatory special prize winners: 
Margaret Nagle, Penna., (Julia N. 
Shannaman); Ann Heligman, Texas, 
(Jessie Dean Trulove); Karen Jansen, 
Maryland, (Joyce Barker); and Mar- 
gery Newton, North Carolina, (Mrs. 
E. T. Stallings.) 

Dr. Allison announces fifteen prize 
winners in the grade school division of 
the National Recording Competition. 


(Bess 


They are: 

Katherine Burkle, Texas, (Tekla 
Staffel); Russell Hawn, Texas, (Silvio 
Scionti); Carol Ann Biglow, Nebraska, 
(Alice D. Berryman); Ellen Graham, 
Okla., (Frederick Libke); Gary Carr, 
Maryland, (Joyce Barker); Norma Lea- 
vitt, Idaho, (Fern N. Davidson); Bar- 
bara Schultz, New York, (Doris Fre- 
richs); Mary Ellen McCarter, Texas, 
(Silvio Scionti); Ruth Smitherman, 
Kansas, (Opal J. Cotton); Robin Weil, 
Texas, (Anna Dunn); Nancy Willett, 
Ill., (Ada Brant); Johnnie Turner, Texas, 
(Robert Clinton); Sarah Seevers, Kan- 
(Opal Cotton); Elizabeth Pierce, 
Mass., (Joseph Bourdreau); and Jo 
Ann Malone, Texas, (H. M. Overleese.) 

The sum of $5,000 in cash prizes is 
offered for the 1952 National Record- 


sas, 


ing Competition by Dr. Irl Allison, 
Guild president. So enter some good 
pupils and try to get a prize. Your 


community will be proud of you! 


Noble Cain, nationally-known con- 
ductor, composer, and recently of the 
National Broadcasting Company, con- 
ducted a five-day vocal and choral 
clinic at Our Lady of the Lake Col- 
lege, San Antonio, in June. 


Three Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast 


Grace White, Representative and Editor 


527 W. 121st St., New York, N. Y. 





ey 


Elizabeth Boettcher, Prodigy Special 
prize-winner who entered in this new 


classification of 
tion at 


Recording Competi- 


fourteen, has studied since 
the age of four with her only teacher, 
Dorothy (Mrs. Sidney) Morrow of 


Brooklyn. Elizabeth will graduate from 
New York High School in 1952, when 
she will be 16. At Fischer Hall this 
spring, she gave an extremely demand- 
ing public recital, and Guild members 
look forward to her being a Collegiate, 
and eventually an Artist winner. 
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Music And Musicians In Alabama Headlines 


By Esther Rennick 


Birmingham, Alabama 


(Contributor Rennick is the editor’s dream of an ideal reporter. She sends in her copy on 


time, she gets the facts “straight” 


even though this sqmetimes takes, as she modestly 


puts 


it. “a bit of doing”—and she sees to it that all names are spelled correctly. In a very short 


time, she can beat out sprightly copy 
teresting indeed. 


which makes ordinary 


happenings sound most in- 


But writer Rennick’s activities are by no means limited to reporting. One of her most 
recent ventures has been the organization of a Music Study Club at her Cerebral Palsy Schoo! 
in Birmingham, the “Charlanne.” The club has eighteen wheel-chair members, is federated, 


meets once a month, and is—so far as we know 


the only crippled club in America. But Mrs. 


Rennick has high hopes that there will be other music clubs in similar schools before long. 


—Editor). 


Has Brilliant Season 

The brilliant music season in Birm- 
ingham came to a close with a series 
of open meetings, teas, garden parties, 
recitals, and general “get-togethers.” 
One of the most outstanding of these 
was the final meeting of the year 
held by the Birmingham Chamber 
Music Society. Two Mozart numbers, 
“Quartet for Flute and Strings” and 
“The Village Musicians” (A Musical 
Joke); Beethoven’s “Quartet Opus 8 No. 
6” and Pergolesi’s delightful chamber 
opera, “The Maid As Mistress,” were 
presented in a beautiful garden setting 
of the H. S. Miller home. 

The program was arranged by Hugh 
Thomas, president, James Walburt, sec- 
retary, and Mrs. Martha Dick McClung, 
head of the vocal department of the 
Birmingham Conservatory of music. 
Performers were Herbert Levinson, and 
Anthony Raisis, violin; Harold Brown, 
viola; Richard Whitehouse, cello; Con- 
rad Crocker, flute; John Davis and Paul 
Antoon, horn. The opera was given by 
Sam Green, Anita Shoemaker, Sam 
Batt Owen, with Blair Ross as accom- 
panist, and Bob Stapleton, stage di- 
rector. 

a -8 


ANNUAL TEA GIVEN 
The Birmingham Music Teachers As- 
sociation presented its annual tea re- 
cently at the College of Music. Appear- 
ing on the program were Donna Pled- 
ger, pianist; Richard Whitehouse, ’cel- 
list, accompanied by Lois Green Seals; 
Eleanor Abercrombie, soprano, accom- 
panied by Agnes Holliday Kirby; and 
Beth Ferguson Jenkins, accompanied 

by Ruth Williams at the piano. 

“ ™ * 


NATIONAL GUILD AUDITIONS 


More than 200 pupils in the Birm- 
ingham area, representing thirty teach- 
ers, played in the Birmingham Chapter 
National Guild of Piano Teachers audi- 
tions. Mrs. D. O. McClusky is chairman 
of the local Guild. Mrs. Bessie Ryan 
of Chicago, president of the Illinois 
State Music Teachers Association, was 
judge of the Birmingham Chapter. 


Rose Abbott, gifted lyric soprano of 
Sheffield, Alabama, was presented in a 
recital recently by the Sheffield-Tus- 
cumbia Music Study Club at the Shef- 
field High School. Miss Abbott is a 
graduate of Peabody, where she studied 
with Louis Nicholas. Her accompanist 
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was Harold Moyer of Newton, Kansas. 





Another honor for another Birm- 
ingham musician: James Bryant of Tar- 
rant, now studying at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, was pre- 
sented in concert in Boston’s famed 
Jordon Hall. 


* * * 


BEAUTIFUL CONCERT 

The Music Department of Birming- 
ham Southern College presented the 
college choir recently in a _ beautiful 
commencement concert. The choir was 
assisted by the Acipco Male Chorus 
and the Alumni Choir. Raymond Ander- 
son, the college’s director of music, 
arranged an appropriate and appealing 
program. Accompanists were Allen Or- 
ton Gibbs, organist; and Margaret Ann 
O’Neill and Henry Ingram, pianists. 
Ann Lewis and James Hatcher assisted 
in the arrangements. 

The many musical organizations in 
the Birmingham area are currently 
making arrangements for a series of in- 
teresting programs to be 
next season. 


presented 
* 


William Seymour, student of the 
Music and Arts University of St. Louis, 
was one of five winners of the 1951 
Young Artists Award presented by the 
St. Louis Symphony. 


Large Attendance 
At Workshop 


Music teachers representing twenty 
Texas cities attended the four-day 
Piano Workshop sponsored by the San 
Antonio Music Teachers’ Association in 
June. Dr. Raymond Burrows, distin- 
guished educator of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, conducted the 
Workshop in the new auditorium of San 
Antonio College. 


In addition to offering a refresher 
course for piano teachers, public school 
and private teachers, Doctor Burrows 
demonstrated newest methods of class 
instruction by teaching a group of eight 
children and a group of six adults who 
had never had previous instruction how 
to perform on the piano. 


Those who attended the Workshop 
included Mrs. S. E. Pratz, Alice; Mrs. 


Willis Holman, Austin; Mrs. Henry 
Bell, Beeville; Mrs. Ruth L. Eberhardt 
and Mrs. J. H. Hogan, Cuero; Jean 


Glass, Dallas; Minnie L. Briscoe, De- 
vine; Maria Louisa G. de Riojas, Eagle 


Pass. 


Ida W. Harrison, Edinburg; Florence 
Sommer, Harlingen; Mrs. Olga Seth, 
Mrs. R. W. Stanford, and Mrs. James 
B. Young, Kerrville; Mrs. L. W. Vig- 
ness, La Feria; Mrs W. R. Martin, Lor- 


aine; Mrs. Mallie Pierce, Luling; Mrs. 
Johnie Fuller, Mason; Mrs. A. L. 
Powell, Mercedes; Mrs. F. W. Staggs, 


Mirando City; Mrs. B. W. Wright, Ray- . 
mondville; Ruth 
Mrs. Batts Friend, and Mrs. 
J. R. Buckner, Mrs. B. S. Smith, and 
Mrs. Ira Reney Bowles, San Marcos. 


Hightower, Ranger; 


Sonora; 


Fifty-eight music teachers represent- 


ing San Antonio also attended the 


Workshop. 
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Starting Right... 

(Continued from page 8 
up” technic can produce a good voice 
or preserve a throat from ruin. The 
natural state of human voices has not 
deteriorated but, seemingly, training 
methods have, in too many instances, 
become faulty. 

There is a reckless glorification of 
youth going on and it is sadly true 
that a person who possesses youth, a 
fine appearance and glamor, but utter- 
ly bereft of the ability to sing, can 
easily reach the top as a singer, finan- 
cially speaking. 

This coddling of youth is not con- 
structive and it is certainly not pro- 
ducing artists. Some have what they 
choose to call “radio technic” whereby, 
with voices smaller than that of an 
adolescent butterfly, they are boosted 
by the engineer in the control room to 
the proper proportions of a decent 
voice. The engineers rate at least half 
the salaries of these synthetic singers 
because they make the false appear to 
be true. Not one of these preposterous 
minus a microphone — can 
row “F” in a fair-sized 


groaners— 
be heard at 
auditorium. 

When you can really sing you pos- 
sess “the trinity,” a combination of 
head, voice and heart. When your 
tones emerge from silence into sound 
effortlessly, with freedom of the vocal 
instrument, with energy to negotiate 
fortissimos and control to sing 
gorgeous pianissimos, you are a 
GREAT singer. 

Think it over! We are training art- 
ists, but we are not producing artists. 
Is it not time we faced the truth? 


great 


The Tragedy of... 


(Continued from page Q) 

Figure that one out on a dollar-a-les- 
son schedule, if you can! Three thou- 
sand lessons just to pay for a worthy 
piano! Fifteen hundred hours without 
a missed lesson, and everyone getting 
in and out promptly. Thirty months, 
of three years of hard drudgery just 
to pay for the barest essential: one 
good piano! And then listen to these 
parents who want lessons at a dollar 
a session! 

We are not discussing here the teach- 
er’s background of degrees nor the 
costly lessons the teacher must have 
taken to learn the necessary things. 
We are talking only of the prerequi- 
sites to any kind of teaching that is 
conducted in proper surroundings, and 
we categorically say that no first-class 
teaching occurs where the fee is less 
than three dollars, unless the teacher 
has income from other sources. 

A married woman with a husband 
supplying the studio essentials, or a 
teacher with independent income can 
teach on less. No one else can. We must 
tell the public again and again that 
they are promoting an iniquitous and 
unjust state of things when they 
search out teaching that is second 


rate. Their children are the victims, 
and the grossly underpaid teachers 
are the victims of such misplaced 


“economy.” 

We have it on the authority of our 
Divine Master that he who “offends 
one of these littles ones,” who causes 
“one of these little ones to stumble,” 
would be better off with a millstone 
tied around his neck and cast into the 
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sea. Can we who are the teachers, the 
guides, the mentors of these little ones 
safely and blithely go on causing them 
to stumble? Better for us to be cast 
into the sea, rather than let the present 
state of underpaid elementary instruc- 
tion continue! 

Of course there will be losses, even 
if we do our best. There will be stu- 
dents who will quit their music before 
they know one chord from another. 
Not every one will be stimulated by 
the lessons, not even under ideal 
circumstances. 

But if we have done our best, if we 
have given of ourselves when we were 
at the peak of efficiency, then we can 
be fairly certain it will not be by rea- 
son of our inadvertence that “these 
offenses come.” Under the most try- 
ing circumstances that we may experi- 
ence in our teaching, we should be con- 
soled by the knowledge this damaged 
and frustrated world of ours needs the 
consolation of music as never before! 


* 
TMTA... 
(Continued from page 13) 
COLLEGE MUSICIANS PRESENTED 

Students presented by North Texas 
State College’s School of Music in one 
of its recent student recital series in- 
cluded Barbara Hullender, pianist; Pat 
Porter, soprano; Doris Chapman, pian- 
ist; Donna Miller, oboist; and Mary 
Nan Hudgins, pianist. 

Mary Slawson, pianist, was presented 
in a faculty recital recently by the 
Division of Fine Arts, Texas Wesleyan 
College. Music by Scarlatti and De- 
bussy was featured. 





FORMER TEXAS TEACHER 
IN NASHVILLE 

Louis Nicholas, tenor and former in- 
structor at North Texas State Teachers, 
Denton, has been featured by the Div- 
ision of Music, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, in a series of 
historical lecture recitals on “The Dev- 
elopment of Solo Song.” Nicholas, who 
is now a member of the George Pea- 
body College faculty, was assisted on 
the recital by Sarah Lacey Nicholas, 
accompanist. 


TEXAS WESLEYAN 
PRESENTS MUSICALE 
The Gamma Chi Chapter of Phi Mu 

Alpha Sinfonia was presented recently 
by Texas Wesleyan College in an All- 
American Vesper Musicale. Students 
appearing on the program were Charles 
Duke, organist; Ural Clayton, bari- 
tone, with Dewey Layton, accompanist; 
Jim Willey, pianist; James Dunn and 
Don Smith, clarinetists, with James 
Estes, accompanist and pianist; and 
the Phi Mu Alpha Chorus, with Earl 
Schuman, director. 


* 


Texas Premier Given 
The Houston Chamber Players, con- 
cert ensemble of the Houston Music 
Guild, recently introduced a new com- 
position by Arthur Hall, local composer 
who is choirmaster and organist of the 
local Christ Church Cathedral. 
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COMPOSERS ATTEND FORUM 


More than sixty composers from 
Southern states attended the 1951 Com- 
posers-Orchestra-String Forum held re- 
cently at the University of Alabama. 
The forum was sponsored by the Uni- 
versity’s music department in coopera- 
tion with the Alabama Composers 
League and the String Section of the 
Alabama Music Educators Association. 


RETURNS FROM 
SUCCESSFUL TOUR 

Dr. Leo Podolsky returned recently 
to Chicago from a four-week’s trip 
which took him to seven states, ex- 
tending as far as Bremerton, Washing- 
ton and Tucson, Arizona. The itinerary 
included both return visits and new 
places. In Portland, Oregon, he faced 
a group of 44 music teachers and stu- 
dents who came to his Piano Clinic. 
In San Francisco, there was a crowd 
of 74—including many important local 
musicians. In Los Angeles, he was able 
to attend a private and informal recital 
by his former student, Robert Hoffman, 
national grand prize winner in 1950 
of the recording competition for the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, who 
won final acclaim at the National MTA 
Convention in Cleveland. 

During the tour, Podolsky showed 
his unusual and exclusive colored 
slides—with emphasis on the musical 
atmosphere of a number of countries 
in Europe—made during his two trips 
in the past two seasons. He is donating 
his services to send collections for the 
endowment fund for aged musicians 
in need. The fund is sponsored by the 
Musicians Club of America, Miami, 
Florida. 

This month, Podolsky will fly to 
Europe with a limited group to visit a 
number of countries and to represent 
again the U.S.A. on the faculty of the 
International Academy at the Mozar- 
teum in Salzburg, Austria. In addition 
to being a guest in the Piano Depart- 
ment, he will take part in the Pedagog- 
ical Congress. 





AMATEUR CHAMBER PLAYERS 
ENCOURAGE HOME MUSIC 

The National Association of Amateur 
Chamber Music Players, organized by 
L. A. Strauss, business executive of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, and several other 
enthusiasts on home music making, is 
currently seeking new members. The 
organization already boasts. several 
thousand members in its directory— 
members from all parts of the United 
States, Canada, Hawaii, and other 
countries. Yet it is believed by members 
that the surface has only been scratched 
and that there are thousands of others 
who might like to join but do not know 
yet of the existence of the organiza- 
tion. 

The purpose of the Association is to 
encourage more and more people to 
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MUSICIANS IN 





THE NEWS 


participate actively and enjoy the 
pleasures of home music making. No 
dues are charged, but voluntary con- 
tributions are welcomed to defray 
directory and other expenses. Inquiries 
should be sent to Miss Helen Rice, Sec- 
retary NAACMP, 15 West 67th St., 
New York City 23. 





NATS ARTIST 
DIRECTS YOUTHFUL CAST 

Zerline Muhlman Metzger,  well- 
known member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing who de- 
votes much of her time to children’s 
productions, directed a youthful cast 
recently in the opera, “Il Trovatore,” 
at Curtis Hall, Chicago. Two perform- 
ances were given, and money for tick- 


ets was contributed to the Fine Art 
Opera Student Fund Benefit. 
RETIREMENT HOME 


PLANNED 

Elaborate plans for a_ retirement 
home and club colony for professional 
musicians, especially aging teachers 
and composers, are currently being 
made by several musical organizations, 
according to an announcement made re- 
cently by the Musicians Club of Amer- 
ica. The Club is sponsored by the Flor- 
ida State Music Teachers Association, 
the Florida State Federation of Music 
Clubs, the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers, and the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, which has more than 


500,000 members. In a statement made 
by Bertha Foster, founder-president of 
the Club, it was revealed that the or- 
ganization owns property appropriate 
for development of a retirement home. 


CONDUCTS VIENNA ORCHESTRA 

Zoltan Fekete, American-Hungarian 
conductor and composer, conducted the 
famous State Opera Orchestra of Vien- 
na in two perfromances early this sea- 
son. This marks the first time that 
the State Opera Orchestra has appeared 
before the Viennese public as a concert 
orchestra. 

OHIO STATE SYMPHONY 

PERFORMS 

Ohio State Symphony Performs 

The Ohio State Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of George E. Hard- 


esty played Norman Dello Joio’s new 
suite for chamber orchestra, “New 
York Profiles,” in a recent concert. It 
is the first work to have been com- 


missioned by the Musical Arts Society 
of La Jolla, California and the Society’s 
director, Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff. 


GIVES ORGAN RECITAL 
Edward Berryman, organist at the 
University of Minnestota and organ and 


choir master at St. Marks Episcopal 
Cathedral in Minneapolis, gave an 
organ recital recently with Lorraine 
King, harpist, at the local Northrup 


Auditorium. They were assisted by 
Rudolph Berryman, brother of Edward, 
and organist of Christ 


Church, Minneapolis. 
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TECHNICAL BRIEF 


By Rollins Pease 


Professor of Voice 


University of Arizona—Tucson, 


Breathing 
Breathing must be deep. Students are 
expected so to discipline and sensitize 
the diaphragm, intercostal and dorsal 
muscles, that the exact amount of 
breath necessary for any required oper- 
ation may be automatically delivered. 
Placement 
Placement must be high and forward, 
insofar as any directional control of 
the tone-stream is possible. 
Resonance 
Resonance or the re-inforcement of 
the primary vibrational coinage of 
breath into tone at the larynx, is a 
challenge to constant practice. It is 
possible to awaken overtones in many 
odd corners of the vocal tract. 
Relaxation 
Relaxation must be so completely 
under control that no part of the body 
subtracts vitality from the moving 
members which produce the tone. By 
completely removing cramp from neck, 
arms, knees, and so forth, the complete 
nerve force may be centered upon tone 
control. Especially must the tongue, 
lips and jaws be free to move dex- 
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Arizona 


terously into any required position. 
Head and Chest Voice 

Head voice and chest voice demand 
very little difference in production or 
placement. The finer, faster vibrations 
of higher tones are felt in the keenly 
sensitive membranes of the pharynx, 
but cannot be perceived by the duller 
senses of the chest. 

Pitch 

Pitch is actually a mean between the 
upper and lower edge of a vibrato. The 
mind must travel along the upper edge. 
Remember that every accompanying 
instrument may vary in pitch from 
your practice pattern, and that differ- 
ent piano tuners have different con- 
cepts of the tempered scale. 

Timbre 

Naturally, do not expect high tones 
to have the same sonority and body as 
the lower. Neither can lower notes have 
the intensity or brilliance of the upper. 

Registers 

Each note differs from all others. 
Therefore, no two are produced with 
exactly the same physical adjustment. 
Every change of pitch requires a care- 
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fully calculated shift in the placement 
machinery in order to form a gradu- 
ated scale. 


Exercise 

The strengthening exercise best for 
the voice is the act of singing. Avoid 
eccentric emphasis upon single parts of 
the vocal machine. 

Maxims 

Breath is musical punctuation. 

Song is intensified speech. 

A song in the heart is worth ten in 
the book. 

One good bandmaster 
policemen. 

Music is an international language. 
You must read and write it. It is not 
enough that you speak it. Read widely. 
Do not waste superior music on inferior 
words. Noble texts invite great set- 
tings. 


ASMTA... 


(Continued from page 12) 
formal choral program given at the 
college and various programs presented 
among the high schools throughout 
southeastern Arkansas. 

The girls’ sextet has enjoyed a season 
of popularity, having appeared at the 
Little Rock High School and in many 
local club and school programs. The 
boys’ double quartet was organized 
during the spring and has appeared at 
a number of school functions. 

Four formal vocal and piano recitals 
were given for the spring semester. In 
these recitals, the piano ensemble 
groups were presented as well as vocal 
and piano soloists. 

The major activities of the college 
band during the 1951 season included 
appearances at the football games. A 
number of Sunday afternoon band con- 
certs are planned for the early summer. 


Ouachita Choir Gives 
Variety of Programs 

During its annual Spring Tour this 
spring, the Ouachita College Choir, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas, visited churches 
and schools in northern Arkansas and 
southern Missouri. 

The itinerary included Little Rock, 
Harrison, Marshall, Mountain Home, 
Rogers, Bentonville, Springdale, Siloam 
Springs, Joplin, Springfield, Corning, 
Walnut Ridge, Paragould, Searcy and 
Conway. 

A variety of programs was given, in- 
cluding Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of 
Christ.” The choir has specialized in 
the encouragement of better church 
music in churches of their denomina- 
tion. Fred Becker, assistant professor 
of music, is serving his second year as 
director. 


equals ten 


Conservatory Awards Doctorate 

Arkansas State College’s director of 
bands, Kenneth Appleton, has been 
awarded the Doctor of Music degree by 
the Musical Arts Conservatory, Amaril- 
io, Texas. Dr. Appleton previously re- 
ceived the B.S. degree at Ithaca Col- 
lege, the M.A. at Lehigh University, 
and has studied at St. Lawrence, 


Temple, and New York Universities. 
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Our Teacher’s Forum 


(The following excerpt is from a letter and report contributed by Clel T. Silvey, Director 


of Music Education, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. Southwestern Musician 


welcomes at all times reports or programs of improvement which are of general interest 


to teachers, educators, and others associated with music. 


All courses and activities of our de- 
partment during 1950-51 have been con- 
ducted with a singleness of purpose in 
mind—the preparation of enlightened 
and efficient teachers of public school 
music. 

We believe the music program in the 
public schools should offer a series of 
activities that stimulate both the mental 
and physical being, but to be able to 
react to that stimulation, one must 
have learned the importance of having 
well trained and understanding teach- 
ers. Our first ambition, in contributing 
to well-trained teachers, has been se- 
rious attention to our class work. 

One significant change in course se- 
quence was made this year wherein our 
students now take their methods courses 
in the Junior year just previous to ap- 
prentice teaching. Formerly, these 
courses were taken in the Sophomore 
year. 





Our new State Teachers College Cur- 
riculum begins this fall with the Fresh- 
man class. It offers considerable poten- 
tial promise in a redistribution and re- 
organization of general education, pro- 
fessional education, and music _ skill 
courses. It should very definitely add to 
the quality of our curriculum in public 
school music. It should result in a 
greater breadth of training, providing 
teachers who will have a richer back- 
ground for wider correlation in the 
classroom. 





RELATION OF MUSIC 
TO OTHER COURSES 


For the first time in the history of 
the college, all students from the other 
five curricula will be taking one course 
in music as a part of their general edu- 
cation, “Introduction to Music,” former- 
ly known as “Appreciation of Music.” 

Music is a subject that can be re- 
lated to everything in the core or any 
other curriculum. We plan some experi- 
mentation in making such a course 
more functional than it has been in the 
past... 

We look forward to our opportunity 
through music (1) to teach an appre- 
ciation of the heritage of civilization, 
and (2) to prove that sincere teachers 
can learn the most important thing 
about education: that you really cannot 
teach — you can only help people to 
learn. 





We are sincerely interested in more 
vital classroom teaching in music. Thus 
we offer four courses to the students 
majoring in Elementary Education. The 
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Editor). 


purpose of such training is to add im- 
measurably (1) to the classroom teach- 
ers’ equipment (2) to their confidence 
through such equipment, and (3) to 
convince the teacher of the adaptability 
of music and its important place in a 
complete curriculum. 





NEW CENTER 
ESTABLISHED 


A new music teaching center was es- 
tablished this year at Butler, Pa., to 
take care of our increased numbers of 
students the past two years. Our wide 
range of music activities has continued 
at our campus Keith School and the 
schools of Indiana (two elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools.) Our 











Dr. 


Williamson 


CHORAL CLINIC SET 
FOR JULY 9-14 


For the fifth consecutive summer, 
Euell Porter, Professor of Voice, Har- 
din-Simmons University, Abilene, is 
staging a Choral Clinic under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. Joseph Finley Wil- 
liamson July 9-14. Hundreds of high 
school, church, and college directors 
have attetnded these clinics. 

Two of Dr. Williamson’s associates 
of Westminster Choir College, Mr. and 
Mrs. Clyde Holt, have been added to 
the clinic staff this season. Professors 
Euell Porter and Delbert Bowles, also 
of the Hardin-Simmons voice staff, will 
serve as section leaders. 


Miss Beelar, Miss Borge, and Mr. Burg- 
graf have been as busy ‘as ever this 
year in a wide range of music correla- 


tions: special days, radio broadcasts, 
concerts, all-county festivals, and ope- 
rettas. 

We delight in turning out a good pro- 
duct and follow up the student’s first 
year of teaching. I have visited all of 
last years graduates who are teaching 
this year for their first time. This 
represents our “Coda” of the work 
while the “Introduction” is represented 
in our early guidance for prospective 
music teachers who apply for admis- 
sion. We screen the candidates very 
closely with aptitude, achievement, and 
performance tests. 


SOLO PERFORMANCE 
IMPORTANT 


believe in 


solo 


We very definitely the 
value of student performance 
ability. In addition to our five general 
music convocations this year, we have 
had twelve studio recitals. 

Recitals and/or convocations have 
been limited to no more than one each 
week. A new feature was inaugurated 
for music week this year: a senior re- 
cital, which is a formal evening event. 

Various different soloists and music 
groups this year assisted with the six 


(Continued 


Stanbury YEAR YEAR 






FITTING SYSTEM 


Gives You Better 


BAND 
UNIFORMS 


®@ Conveniently tailored uniforms 
that fit each years’ new band 
group without expensive alter- 
ations. 

@ Smartly styled and designed to 
fit your ideas. 

@ Best quality materials and tai- 
loring sized and fit by our 
exclusive YEAR-TO-YEAR 
SYSTEM give LOW UPKEEP 
COSTS. 

@ LONGER WEAR and easier re- 
fitting year after year. 


@ LOWER COST per year of wear. 


FREE PLANNING HELP 


Don't Miss Learning About 
This Revolutionary New Improvement 


Before ordering new or replacement uniforms for 
your band be sure to get all the details of the 
Stanbury Uniform. Learn how these convention- 
ally tailored uniforms can be refitted, to your 
band each succeeding year without loss of style, 
beauty, and without expensive alterations 


AVAILABLE IN WOOLEN and COTTON FABRICS, 
in your choice of styles. No obligation when you 
ask us to help you plan your next order. 


STANBURY & COMPANY 


720 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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huckle Box 


It Would Hold Plenty 
Everyone seemed impressed with the 
big new auditorium of the college— 
everyone, that is, except the old farmer 
' who accompanied the sightseeing group 
through the building that day. The 
dean of the college who acted as guide 
noted that one of his group was un- 


impressed by the elaborate stage, the 
high ceilings, the expanse of richly- 
upholstered seats. Turning to the 
farmer, he asked: 

“What do you think of it all, my 


good man?” 


The farmer looked around reflecting 
a moment, then shook his head. “Sure 
would hold a lot o’ hay!” he sighed. 


—_— yxy —_—___—_—__ 


A Matter of Choice 
Her car 
the traffic 


stalled at the corner, and 
light kept changing—red, 








GOWNS 


*Pulpit and Choir- 
4 Headquarters for 
7) RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
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~~ Department of Music and Fine Arts 


UNION UNIVERSITY 


Jackson, Tennessee 


Alton E. Harvey, B.M., M.M., Director 
| Qualified Staff, courses in applied music, 
theory, church music, band, chorus 

and public school music. 

Warren F. Jones, President 














JACOB EISENBERG 


Teacher of Piano 
Author of: 
Weight and Relaxation in Piano Playing” 
‘Natural Technics in Piano Mastery” 

‘The Pianist’ (Annotated Collection—23 
Compositions) 
‘The New Hanon” 

works on 
“Artistry in Piano Mastery” 


312 77th Street (UNion 3-7281) 
North Bergen, N. J. 
(20 minutes by bus from Times Square) 


and other pedagogical 
























yellow, green, red, yellow, green. 
The policeman stepped over to the 
car and asked in a hurt voice: 


“What’s the matter lady, ain’t we 





got any colors you like?” 
—Pedler Notes 
* 
Definitions 
Money: The principal export of the 


United States. 


Patience: Something you use on Big 


Guys. 
Men: The only people on earth who 
think they have more sense than 
women. 


Dancing: The art of pulling your 
feet away faster than your partner 
can step on them. 


Puppy Love: The beginnirig of a 
dog’s life. 
Artist: Just six concerts to go to 


be famous. 


Our Teachers... 
(Continued from page 21) 
college community Vesper services. 
Many opportunities for svudent lead- 
ership have been provided through our 
student-elected Music Council. 





OUR MUSIC ORGANIZATIONS 

Our seven music organi.ations, in- 
cluding the college band, the symphonic 
band, college choir, coliege orchestra, 
string orchestra, women’s glee club, 
men’s glee club, and Leginners band 
and orchestra, have each kad success- 
ful seasons tnis year. W2 beiieve in the 
educational values and marginal learn- 
ings derived from a studeni’s partici- 
pation in large music groups. We be- 
lieve such group activities teach de- 
mocratic life by praccicing it. ‘eisure- 
time education is character education. 


* ‘ 
BOOK NOTES... 


(Continued from page 7) 
TEN AMERICAN SONGS 
By Gladys Pitcher 
C. Birchard and Company—$1 
A thousand nostalgic memories will 
flood the mind of the teacher who 
casually glances through this volume 
of songs arranged for treble voices— 
songs as American as red, white, and 
blue. On close inspection of the book, 








however, the memories become realis- 
tic visions of a scintillating perform- 
ance in the present with a background 
rich in traditions of the past. 


A most valuable part of the book 
is the description of each song or 
ballad and its origin, by the author. 
Also of value to teachers is the section 
devoted: to suggestions on costume 
dances for boys and girls, to the tunes: 
“Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill,” “The Ham- 
mock,” and “Old Joe Clark.’ 





* — 


Be sure and read your August issue of 


Southwestern Musician! 





BEFORE YOU BUY AN OLD 


VIOLIN 


Send for free copy of “THE INSIDE STORY 
OF THE RARE PYIOLIN BUSINESS.” Also 
new list of bargains $50 to $485. 

Francis Drake Ballard, Collector-Dealer 


1 Rockledge Rd. Hartsdale, New York 








Why Pay More? 


LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS 


(33 1/3 R. P. M.) 
30% OFF 


Factory New! Every Record Guaranteed! 


For FREE Complete Catalogue 
and Price List, write to: 


RECORD HAVEN STORES (Dept. 
520 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. 


If in N.Y.C. visit our Midtown stores: 
1125 6th Ave.; 1145 6th Ave.; 1211 6th Ave. 


—— 
EXAS CHRISTIAN 


UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Now established for the 
fall semester in the new 
$1,500,000.00 Fine Arts 
Building, with larger 
and stronger faculty, a 
1 greater variety of offer- 
ings and magnificent 
equipment in the vari- 
ous fields of art, music, 
speech, drama, and ra- 
dio. Undergraduate and 
graduate work. For de- 
tails address T. Smith 
McCorkle, Dean. 


— 
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ABILENE 


BURFORD, Leonard—M. A., Director, Depart- 
ment of Music, Abilene Christian College. 


WOOTTON, Charles F. — Pianist, Conductor, 
Piano, Theory, Public School Music. Route 
5, Box 80-C, Abilene, Texas. 


AMARILLO 


GLENN, Gladys M.—M.Mus., M.A.; Mus.D., Pres- 
ident and Teacher of Piano, Musical Arts 
Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas. 


JOHNSON, Ardath—Mus.B. & Mus.M. Piano and 


Theory. Musical Arts Conservatory. 1710 
Tyler St., Amarillo, Texas. 
AUSTIN 

ALLISON, Irl — President, National Guild of 

Piano Teachers, Inc.; American College of 

Musicians; and National Fraternity of Stu- 


dent Musicians. Sponsorship of the National 
Piano Playing Auditions. Address: Box 1113. 


LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas School of 
Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena—B.S., M.M., Mus.D., Supervisor 
Music Education, Beaumont City Schools. 
BEEVILLE 
KREMER, Jeannette Hughes—Voice-Choir. First 
Methodist Church, Beeville, Texas. 
BROWNWOOD 


BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher of Piano, 
Theory, Organ; Progressive Series of Piano; 
Organist, First Methodist Church, 907 Center. 


BRANOM, Mae—Professor of Music. Chairman, 
Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker College. 

GARRETT, Clyde Jay—Dean, Department of 
Music, Howard Payne College, Brownwood. 


GROVE, Eloise—Teacher of Voice and Dra- 
matics, Director Women’s Choir, Howard 
Payne College, Brownwood, Texas. 


CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston—Associate Professor of Music, 
West Texas State College, Canyon, Texas. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 


WOLFE, C. Burdette—Chairman school of Mu- 
sic, Del Mar College. 


DALLAS 


BECK, Irma—Piano Harmony, 5119 Junius Street, 
Ph. T-2986. 


BORCHERS, Orville J.—Ph. D., Dean, School of 


Music, Southern Methodist University. 
COBB, Hazel—Piano-Teaching Methods. 3521 
Cornell Ave., Dallas 5. 

FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 1156, 


Class Piano; City Schools. Res. Studio, and 
301 Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B. M.—Piano, Theory, 4218 
Throckmorton. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Associate Professor 
of Voice, Southern Methodist University. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Nationally known piano 
teacher. Winter Session—Private lessons and 
group work for pianists. Piano teachers 
forum conducted. Summer-Session — Normal 
work; Refresher course for piano teachers. 
Brook Mays Music Studios. 


KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 Cole 
Avenue. 
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MASON, Grace Tudor—Piano-Voice, Pres., Dal. 
las Dunning School; Nat'l Normal Staff 
Author: Junior-Senior Scale-Chord Writing 
Book. (New York Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall). 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 Reagan 
Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak Lawn). 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of Voice. 121 
So. Ment Clair—5555 University. 


DENTON 


HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D.—Dean, School of 
Music, North Texas State College, Box 5338, 
N.T. Station, Denton, Texas. 


JONES, William E.—Professor of 
State College for Women. 


KASZYNSKI, Hubert B.—Assistant Prof. Music, 
T.S.C.W., Denton. 420 Sherman Dr., Denton. 


OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. Dramatic 
Lyric Soprano, Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers’’ and ‘'The Child 
Voice.’ Texas State College for Women. 


SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio—Artist Professor of Piano 
North Texas State College. 


Music, Texas 


EL PASO 
MUTNICK, Mrs. Reuben — Teacher of 
6313 Weems Way, El Paso, Texas 
THE MORGAN Piano Studies, 1323 Montana St 
Ph. 2-9502. 


Piano. 


FLORESVILLE 


SPRUCE, Mrs. Cleo—Piano. 


FORT WORTH 
ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New England 
Conservatory; Past National President, Com- 
posers and Authors Association of America; 
Teacher of Voice; Soloist; Composer and 
Song Leader. Music Director Riverside Church. 


BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M.M., Chairman, 


Division of Fine Arts, Professor of Organ; 
Texas Wesleyan College. 
McNEELY, Dr. Edwin—Teacher of Voice; Mc- 


NEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teacher of Piano; School 
of Sacred Music, Southwestern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


MARTIN, Marion Douglas—Teacher-Accompan- 
ist, Charter Member of National Piano Guild, 
1813 Western, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


TILLET, Jeannette—Pianist, Teacher, Director, 
Fort Worth Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, 426 S. Henderson. 


WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texas Christian 
University, and Fort Worth Conservatory; 
Music Editor Fort Worth Star-Telegram; Direc- 
tor Texas Music Teachers Association. 426 
S. Henderson. 


GALVESTON 
FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J., Teacher of Piano, Musi- 
cianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 
HARLINGEN 
ORMESHER, DAVID—Teacher of Singing. 
HOUSTON 
GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President, Gra- 


ham Music Studios, 


The Beaconsfield, 
Main. 
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KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey 
Marshall Ave. 


School of Piano, 210 


MEYER, Theo. D.—School of Music, Teacher 
Pianist, Composer. Permanent certificate by 
Texas State Dept. of Education. Accredited 
to teach vocal and instrumental 1801 
Francis Ave. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
mer F. Springfield 


music. 


OF FINE 
President 


ARTS—Dr. Ho- 


KATY 


Instrumental 


BOYD, ED—Director Music, Public 
Schools. 

ODESSA 
Teacher of Voice 
Texas 


PAGE, Rebert dessa Col- 
lege, Odessa, 


PETTUS 
ROSS, Billy—Director f Mus 


High 
School. 


rettus 


REFUGIO 


TATTON, J 


Meredith Composer 
Critic. Salt 


Creek Ranch, Refugi 


Director 
, Texas. 


SAN ANTONIO 


BURGER, Joseph, B. M.—Baritone 
Elmhurst Ave 

DREIBRODT, Irving—lInstrumental Music 
enridge High School, 204 


Teacher. 418 
on Brack 
Haverhill. 

FOX, Oscar J., available for 
ances in f 
berry. 

HARLAN, Henry Grady—Ph I Publisher 
Editor Southwestern Musician, Pres. San An 
tonio Music Teachers Ass'n 

INCARNATE WORI VOLLEGE, Department of 
Music 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teacher, Voice 
and Piano. 201 Alta Ave 

LAW, Mrs 
Poplar St 

LOPER, Mary Stuart ran Teacher of 
ing. 115 Humphrey Avenue 

OUR LADY OF THI Sis 
Amabilis, Director Department of Music 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piar 
Instructor h h Advanced 
Grades. State Affiliation. Studios: 1419 South 
St. Mary's St. Ph. K-0559; Alamo Heights 
1210 Townsend Ave., Ph. T-3522 

STAFFEL, Tekla S., School of | 
Piano, Theory, Harmor 

STURCHIO, F 
Mary's University 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis M.—Pian rgan-Voice 
position. 254 Montclair Avenue 

WENDTLAND, Wr W Instrumental Mu 


301 E 


personal appear 
rograms of his songs. 328 E. Mul 


Edith W Teacher of Piar 108 £ 


Normal 


Pre hool 





ist Marti: 
SHERMAN 
MITCHELL, Fran is H chairman, Division 


Fine Arts and Departmen 
College, Sherman, Texas 





STEPHENVILLE 
MORTON, Donald W *hairman, Division 
Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agricultural Colle 
TEMPLE 


t 


OVERLEESE, Mrs. H. M.—Pian Theory 
leese School f Musi Board of Direct 
Texas Musi Teachers Ass ition. 628 § 


Bois d’Arc 
WICHITA FALLS 


Mrs. ( J.. Theory, Chairman, Divi 
Mus Hardin College 


DIDZUN, 


sion of 


ARKANSAS 


BAILEY, Katherine Price—Teacher of Singing, 
Fort Smith Junior College. Member National 
Association f Teachers of Singing. Past 
President, Music Teachers 


Association 





CALIFORNIA 

FUCHS, Professor Viktor—Voice, Univ. of 6. C. 
and S. C. School of Music, 1498 N. Sweetser, 
Holly wood. 


TARNOWSKY, Sergei — Teacher of Piane. Los 
Angeles Conservatory of Music and Arts, 845 
South Fiqueroa, Hollyweed. 
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GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, 
ist, theory, Keyboard harmony, ear training 


accompan- 


taught. Student of Homer Grunn, Leo Podol- 
sky, Ignace Hilsberg, Lee Patison. Ph. 523-79. 
2363 E. St., San Bernardino. 


WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 War- 


nall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 

COLORADO 
‘OFFIN, Dr. Berton—Teacher of Singing, School 
of Music, University of Colorado. Boulder, 
Colorado 


SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano-Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studios in Walsenburg, Colo., and Raton, 
N. M. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard—Teacher of Singing, De 
Paul University. De Young Studios, 72] N. 
Michigan Ave. 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Musical 
College. 64 Van Buren Street. 
IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.—Voice, Piano. 


326 Fine Arts Bldg. 


MacBURNEY, Thomas 
609 Fine Arts Bldg., 


N.—Teacher of Voice, 
410 South Michigan Ave. 


INDIANA 


SIMMERS, Marie W., Mus.D.—Director Marie 
Simmers School of Music, 303 West DeWald 
Street, Ft. Wayne 6, Indiana. 

IOWA 

SIGMA ALPHA IOTA—Kathleen Davison, Na- 
tional President. 1009 25th Street, Des 
Moines 11. 

KANSAS 

TAYLOR, Robert M.—A.B., A.M., M.M., Ph.D., 
Oratorio and recital, Tenor. Adjudicator and 
guest director of festivals. Head of Music 
Department, Kansas State Teachers College, 


Emporia, Kans. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ONDRICEK, Gladys Posselt—Pianist and teach- 
er. Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. 


MICHIGAN 


DELTA OMICRON—National Professional Music 
Fraternity. Miss Marie Marti, National Presi- 
dent. 525 West Fourth St., Royal Oak, Michi- 
gan. 


MINNESOTA 


WAUGH,' Harvey R.—Chairman, 
Arts & Music, 
Cloud, Minn. 


Division of 
State Teachers College, Saint 


MISSOURI 


WEBSTER COLLEGE MUSIC DEPT.—Under the 
direction of The Sisters of Loretto at the Foot 
{ the Cross. Degrees offered: A. B. in Music, 
A. B. in Music Education. 
Organ, and Theory. Optional courses in Mu- 
sic Education quality students for the State 


Teachers Certificate. Webster Grove. 
NEW JERSEY 
FELL, Romley—Teacher of Singing. Member 
NYSTA & NATS. Studios: Home, 38 James St., 
Newark 2. 
NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Professor of 
Music, Eastern New Mexico State College, 


Box 117, Portales. 

DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. Byrdis Walk- 
er Danfelser, B.M., M.A., President. Faculty 
of 18 Teachers. 123 So. Broadway, Albu- 
querque. 


NEW YORK 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Steinway Hall, 
New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur—Teacher of Singing. Member: 
AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing. 145 East 92nd Street, 
New York City. 

HATCHEK, Walter - 
304 West 78th St., New York City. 

HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher. Two- 
piano recitals with Jewel Bethany Hughes. 
Classes in New York and Waashington, D.C. 
338 W. 89th St., New York 24, N. Y. 

KORTSCHAK, Hugo—Violinist. 
9ist St., New York 28, New York. 

MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Subjects. 
Member Piano Faculty Juilliard School of 
Music, 550 Riverside Dr., New York City. 

MILLER, Miss Rosalie— Teacher of Singing. 
Roosevelt College, Chicago. Studio: 200 West 
57th St., New York City. 
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Pianist-Coach-Accompanist. 


Studio: 155 East 


TAYLOR, Bernard—Teacher of Singi Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York City, juilliard 
Summer School. Member American Academy 
of Teachers of Singing, National Association 
Teachers of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, New 
York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 W. 12lst 
St., New York City. 


OKLAHOMA 
BILBREY, Helen Marie—Violin, piano and choral 
music. B. S., M. M. 1509 Euclid Ave., Lawton, 
Oklahoma. 
COLLAR, Helen—Piano Dept., Oklahoma Col- 
lege for Women, 1828142 S. 19th St., Chickasha, 


Oklahoma. 
RICKER, Herbert—B.A.,- B.M., M.M., Concert 
Pianist - Composer - Teacher. Studio: 716 NW 
19th St., (Guest Teacher, Sherwood Music 


School, Chicago). Oklahoma City, Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
MU PHI EPSILON, National Music - Sorority, 
Ruth Row Clutcher (Mrs. John) National Pres- 
ident, 21 Kent Road, Upper Darby. 
SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches for 
Bands and Orchestras, R.F.D. No. 1, Schwenk- 
ville. Catalogue sent on request. 


John D.—Teacher of Piano, 
Apt. 44, Knoxville, Tenn. 


VIRGINIA 
HARRIS, C. William—Conductor and Teacher 
of Voice. 
HARRIS, Zoe Lynex—-Vocal Coach and Teacher 
of Piano, Jefferson Court Apts., Danville, Va. 
POOL, Arlette—Teacher of Piano, Fairfax Hall, 
Waynesboro, Virgina. 


WYOMING 


FELLHAUER, Fauneil—B.M., Teacher of Piano 
and Piano Pedagogy; Duo-Piano and Solo 
recitals. Studied with Bernice Frost, Allen 
Willman, and Alexander Rabb. 1620 Rain- 
bow, Laramie. 


JONES, 
Hill, 


614 West 
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Rico is sponsored by the insular De- 
partment of Education. A part of the 
school is located in San Juan Ponce, 
and a part in Mayaguen. 


“The Pre Arte Musical of Puerto 
Rico has been organized in eight lead- 
ing cities of the country. The purpose 
of the organization is to bring artists 
of renown on periodical tours to the 
island, such as Rubinstein, the London 
String Quartet, and many others. 


“The Radio Station WIPE is spon- 
sored by the insular Department of 
Education and offers weekly concerts 
by loca] and professional musician en- 
sembles. Most of the records broadcast 
during daily programs are great musi- 
cal masterpieces of the composers of 
all time. 


“Well-known musical organizations in 
Puerto Rico include the Figuerea Fam- 
ily, which has organized a school of 
music in San Juan Puerto Rico; the 
Friends of Chamber Music Society; the 
Informal Chamber Music Society; and 
the Bandalla of Puerto Rico.”’—Luis 
Salivia Jarer, San Juan Ponce. 


The Cleveland Plan... 
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the day when they begin to struggle 
with phonograph record orders, through 
all the months of classroom prepara- 
tion, to the day when they take the 
big responsibility of the trip to Sever- 
ance Hall, it is one long efficient serv- 
ice to music and children. And it is 
nearly always done in a spirit which 
adds to the child’s enthusiasm and 
happy memories of his concert day. I 
like to think, and I have been told so 
by the teachers—that their own enjoy- 
ment of music has grown through 
sharing this experience with children. 


This season, 1948-49, there were 
twenty-seven concerts and a total at- 
tendance of fifty thousand seven 
hundred and eighty. This brings the 
grand total of the years 1929 to 1949 
up to some seven hundred thousand 
young concert listeners, a goodly num- 
ber for a period plagued by serious ec- 
onomic depression and World War. 
These figures do not include the thou- 
sands of pre-concert listeners or those 
who had the classroom preparation but 
could not come to the concert, often 
because there was no room for them. 


We do not ask or care to know how 
many of that seven hundred thousand 
now swell the Orchestra’s largest-ever 
audiences, though doubtless the figures 
would be impressive. Nor are we so 
starry-eyed as to think that there 
have been seven hundred thousand 
good chances, seven hundred thou- 
sand happy hours, and if even one in 
every thousand of those hours had led 
some child to a lasting job in music, 
surely it is enough. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN MUSICIAN 
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